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In the last International Contest 
SVlargaret B. Owen,the World's Cham- 
pion typist, manipulated Underwood 
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More of “Our Boys’ 


in the Service 


By Frances Sokelle 


© many times in these strenuous days 
do our hearts beat faster with grati 


that 


with the 


heation riotism most of 


ind pat 
time we ire sheer 
or it 
vs that another 


to make 


me. or 


on tiptoe 


every mail brings us the good 


one of our boys is serv 
safe. either here 


And 


man 


de mocrac \ 
there 
that go; the 


_ 


over always it 


rhe best who has 


ved the 
ngly the benefit of his experience, 
if need be. to the 
hive ry day there 
Writer the 
like 
joined the 
em have 
taking 
ere they are 


highest professionally gives 
his 
his coun 
office of 
many ol 


service ot 
comes to the 
news that 
to think of as “ 
The 
“joined up” as 
with the 


there is a 


Greqaq 
DOV Ss we our boy 5 
colors. big majority 
simply pri 


their chances rest 
needed; but 
highly trained men whose services 
vastly greater importance in 
ized field It is of these latter that 
something in this article. 


veant H. QO. Blaisdell 


] de cembe r 


some 


has been in 
and his work 
far-reaching He 
7th Detach 


in the General 


rvice since 


st and 
duty 


Engineers, 


important 
gned for 
ar rps ot 


in the 


That the 
experience 
conserving the technically 
most valuable field is shown 
Mr. Blaisdell. “At pres 


am doing almost every 


Engineer Depot at Washington. 


Government, learning from 
tbroad, is 
trained in the 
in a letter from 
ent,” he says, “I 
thing, from ‘toning up’ some of the typists 
here in speed and accuracy in typewriting 
The 
plenty of it 
Blaisdell well, 
one of the 


out 


to reporting conferences work is in 


teresting and there 
You will all 


twice the World’s Champion, 


remember 


many brilliant men who have come 
ot the 
profession being obtained in Gregg School, 
and had the 
inspiration of seeing his marvelously ef 


ficient fingers fly over the typewriter keys 


west,” his early training in the 


Chicago, many of you have 


at a speed that seemed almost 
When he tells of the 
you know it will be disposed of as quickly 
Aladdin's lamp 
That the Government recognizes 
first-class fact that 


both Blaisdell and Oswald were promoted 


uncanny. 
work being “plenty” 


and easily as though an 


were his 
ability is shown by the 
from first-class 
first month of their enlistment 


At the Mr 


private to sergeant the 


time he enlisted Blaisdell 
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was manager of the Underwood Typewriter Com 
pany’s exhibit at Atlantic City, where the giant Un 
derwood from the Panama-Pacific International Ex 
position is one of the noteworthy features. Mr. Blais 
dell has to his credit one of the most remarkable type 
writing records ever established—the writing of on 
hundred words a minute for one hour without a single 
error. 





William F. Oswald is in the same company with 
Blaisdell—also a sergeant—friends of years, these 
two. Mr. Oswald, too, has long been a brilliantly shin 
ing star in the constellation of typewriting champions, 
winning the Eastern States Championship last April 
with the phenomenal speed of 137 words a minute for 
one half-hour. Mr. Oswald won the World’s Novice: 
Championship in 1911, the World’s Amateur Champ 
ionship in 1915 with a speed of 137 net words a min 
ute, and in the International Championship, 1917, he 





Orarw Bousury 











H. O. Brarsperu 


wrote 142 net words a minute, only one word a minute 
below the world’s record. Up to the time of enlist 
ment Mr. Oswald was a member of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company's force of expert demonstrators. 

Normand E. Arnold is another Philadelphia boy 
coming from the Taylor School. He enlisted last 
October in the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps as 
stenographer and has been in France for some 
months. His fleet fingers fly over his notebook’s pages 
taking the messages of the soldiers of the air and his 
ambition is to be one of them, speeding his airplane 
as many miles an hour as he now writes words a min 








ute in shorthand. 

Second Lieutenant John A. Vitale is new in the 
shorthand world, starting the “winged art” a year 
ago in January at the West Side Y. M. C. A., New 
York, under the instruction of Frederick R. Beygrau 
He was secretary to Ernest Thompson Seton, author D. G. Hvenrs 
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ud naturalist, when the war fever snatched him from 
he peaceful walks of life. Out of three hundred 
voung men taking the examination for field secretary, 
me hundred and forty-seven passed, the test being 
ery severe, as the type of man needed for that work 
s extraordinarily high. From the one hundred and 
forty-seven passing, one hundred were selected for 
mmediate service, and from that one hundred, six were 
letailed for service with the Chief of Staff on the 
nes of communication “over there” and John A. Vitale 
was one of that fortunate six. He is now “‘somewhere in 





france’ on the magic “line of communication.” 

D. G. Hughes is another army field clerk with the 
Expeditionary Forces, and expects some time soon to 
sail from “an Atlantic Port” to take whatever assign 
ent his country may give him “over there.” 

Lieutenant Orin 
Bushey, like Otis 
Blaisdell, is a Western 
id—both “O. B's, 
you see and the simi 
larity extends still 
further, both came 
from Gregg School, 








Normannp FE. Arwowp 





was with the First Na 
tional Bank of Gilman, 
Illinois, during the 
first Liberty Loan 
drive, and did great 
work for the loan by 
the wonderful full 
page appeals of his 
which appeared in the 
Iroquois County pa- 
pers. One of his splen 
did posters reads in 
part: 

“They say, who have 
come back from over 
there, that at night 
the troubled earth between the lines is carp- 
eted with pain. They say that of all things 
spent and squandered there, young human liie is 
held least dear. . . . but, please God, our love 
of life is not so prized as love of right. In this 
renaissance of our country’s valor, we who will 
edge the wedge of her assault make common ac- 
ceptance of its hazards. . . We shall need 
terribly, and without failure, supplies and equip 
ment in a stream that is constant and never end 
ing. From you who are our resource and re- 
liance, who are the heart and the hope of that 
humanity for which we smite and strike and 
strive, must come these things! Buy your coun- 
try’s bonds. As your duty to the cradle and your 
fealty to the tomb, buy them!” 

There must be some great undercurrent which 
C. D. Krxe carries the students of the “winged art’’ into the 


Chicago, and both are 
topnotchers, Blaisdell 
n typewriting, Bushey 
inshorthand. Our 
readers will remember 
Orin Bushey’s notes 
ippearing in the 
Greqg Writer for No- 
ember, 1914. 
Lieutenant Bushey 





Joun A. Vira 
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for Lieutenant Bushey 


the 


realm of 
is another shorthand boy 


wings, 
who is in 


aviation service. 
Lieutenant C. D. 
a graduate of 


King is still another 
western Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and trained 
in shorthand at the Nichols Expert School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
still farther westward 
inois, thence to Fort Morgan. 
and later to the Idaho Technical Institute, 
Pocatello, Idaho. Later he was engaged 
in municipal research work and village 
management. At the outbreak of the war 
he joined the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Sheridan, Illinois, received 
commission. Lieutenant 

King is now in France 

Karle G 


Dean is doing perhaps the 


mati, 


His aspirations led 
through Il 
Colorado, 


and his 


Sergeant 


greatest and most impor 
tant work connected with 
activit 


after-war service 


ies. He is commercial in 
structor of the Vocational 
Training Branch of the 
Edmonton Military Con 
Hospital at 
South, Al 
For him 


valescent 
Edmonton 
berta, Canada. 
is set the task of training 
for work, 
Canada's wear 
on their sleeves the gold 


some useful 


men who 
bar, men who have served 
valiantly and__ suffered 
greatly, and who are in 
for further 
their 
letter to the 


Aran A 


capacitated 


service or usual work in 
civilian life In a 


Writer he 


military 
Greqgq 
Says: 

“There are about one hundred students, 
returned attending 
tional school, and I have about thirty com 
the them 
learning shorthand.” 

Of what experiences 
must hear! What thrilling 
Canada’s brave men under shot and shell! 


veterans, this voca 


mercial students, majority of 
Sergeant Dean 
stories of 
How much of the sad. glad, mad inside 
history of the trenches he must know! 
One of the stars on our service flag is 
there Alan A Bowle left the 


Greqq Writer two weeks ago, having en- 


because 


WRITER 1 


OR ALPRII 
listed with the Medical ¢ orps of the 
is a stenographer 

Mr. Bowle has been a valuable member: 
of the office staff of the Publis! 


ing Company during the past seven years 


Army 


Gregg 


wecounting and correspond 
ind at the 
ition Manager of the 


serving in the 
ing departments, time of his 
enlistment was Cireul 
Greqg Writer 

We 
Bowle ’ 
time——in which he tells us that he is at For 
McHenry, Maryland, with the base Hos 
pital No. 48, U.S. General Hospital No. 2 
Sergeant Bowls heart 
war, Britisher by 


have our first letter from Sergeant 


ves. he is a sergeant in so short 


has a double inter 
for he is a 


ind 


est in the 
birth American by 


idoption ind he shows 
for his adopted 


letter 


his love 


country for his 
reads \ 
the L nited 
writes to yo 

‘A soldier of the Unit 
ed States’’-—a title of th 


He 


am 


soldier 
States 


\merica 


highest honor! 


uo s 
rot 


on to sav: “I using 


i typewriter? I am o1 
special duty, assigned t 
the Administration build 
ing, learning all about 
paper work of the army 
Chis afternoon I was a) 
sergeant 
Drills 
kinds 


bee n il 


pointed acting 
with several others. 
ind duties of all 
have already 
dulged’ in by the 
to bed at o clock 
up at six in the morning is quite a chang 
And, by the 


The oth 


passed quite con 


> 
Bow 
me! 


Going nine and getting 


for many of the bunch. wal 


they are a fine bunch of fellows 


ers detailed here have 


plimentary remarks of this new unit 


Alan Bowls been al 
interested 
shorthand world 
sulted in the 
hand clubs 
gether to gather inspiration in their choset 
field. For a year past he has been secre 
tary of the G. S. Federation and throug 
this known to a 
teachers throughout the country 


has for some time 
interesting 


His 


formation of 


and figure in 


activities have 
Seve ral sho 
to 


where young people get 


organization is 
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The High School of Commerce 
New York City 
Wins the School Shorthand Championship 


I SHE High School of Commerce of 
New York City has again covered 
itself with glory, winning the first 

fourteen places in the Fifth Annual Met 

ropolitan Shorthand Contest, held Feb 

ruary 9. 

For the third year succession this 
school has raised the of both 
speed and accuracy until now the phenom 
of 160 
words a minute has been 
The New York 


in reporting the 


in 
average 
enal standard 
set. 
Globe 
contest says: 
rhe 
Commerce 
ten 


School of 
team of 
1,238 


High 
major 
total of 
points, which was 150 
points higher than the 
best previous record made 
in these an 
undergraduate day 
team 

Albert Schneider of 
High Schoo! 
won the 


contests by 


school 


the 
of Commerce 
vold medal and 
the title of Dav School 
Champion Shorthand 
Writer of New York City 
for 1918 His speed was 
156.6 net words a 
Last year but 
qualified in the day school 
contest on the 160-word-a 
minute matter; this year, two qualified at this 
speed for undergraduates. 

The Amateur Contest was won by William 
Rosenberg of the High School of Commerce 
with a net speed of 178.4 words a minute, and 
accuracy record of 99.11 It is interesting 


minute 
one boy 


Wr41u™ 


an 


to note in connection with Mr. Rosenberg’s 
success that because of a fall on the ice a few 
days before the contest his right arm was so 
sprained that he could not close his fingers 
Not to be balked by the accident, he stuck his 
pen through a potato and thus managed to 
manipulate it with the efficiency indicated in 
the official report 


Even under these adverse conditions Mr 
Rosenberg made the best record ever mad 
by a student just out of 

Fearing 
not b 


high school 
that he 


to 


would 
able use his right 
hand at all, young Ros 
enberg practiced for 
few days with his left 
although he had 
for writing 
was able to 
than 100 
Mr 
ftosenberg was awarded 
medal the 
Amateur Cham 
Writer 


City 


hand. 
not used it 
before, and 
write more 
words a minute 
silver and 
title of 
pion Shorthand 
ot New York 
O18 

the 
first 


Hig! 


team 


\ comparison otf 
work of the 1918 
from the 
of the best 
record of any Pitman team in any contest, 
that of the Commercial High School of 
Brooklyn, 1916, shows the great gains that 


RosenBERG 
team 
with 


School Commerce 


have been made in both speed and accuracy 


Comparison of Records of High School of Commerce, 1918, and Commercial High 
School, 1916 


High School of Commerce, 1918 


Net 
Speed 


Per Cent 
Accuracy 
97.8 
97.7 
98 
99.6 
99.38 


Gross 

Speed 
160 
160 
140 
120 
120 


156.6 
156.4 
138.6 
119.6 
119.2 


Albert Schneider 
Reuben Speiser 
William Roven . 
Benjamin Shapiro 
Richard Lowenthal 
Average net speed: 138.1 


Average accuracy: 98.5 


High School, 1916 
Net 
Speed 
118.9 

98.4 


o7° Q 


Commercial 
Per Ce 
Accurac' 


a0 


Gross 

Speed 
120 
LOO 
100 
100 
100 


Emil Ellis 
Samuel J 
Jack Ellis 
Kugene Rosenstrauch 
Hector J. Battaglia 
Average net speed: 101 
97.2 


o84 


Abel ~~ 


96 a 
95.6 95 


Average accuracy: 
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Some interesting side lights are shown 
y the figures of the contest. In the 1918 
Day School Contest, the highest speed at 
tained. by a student from the High School 
f Commerce was 160 words a minute; 
y a Pitman writer, 100—a difference of 
60 words a minute. In the Amateur Con 
est, the highest speed attained by a stu 
lent of the High School of Commerce was 
180 words a minute; by a Pitman writer, 
a difference of 60 words a minute. 

rhe parallel in the consistently 
peeds of the High School of Commerce 
The winners of the 


higher 


students is significant. 
first and second places 
n the Day School Con 
est—Albert Schneider 
nd Reuben Speiser 

156 words a min 
te The best record 
ide by a writer of any 


wrote 


ther system in any of 
lie Metropolitan School 
118.8 
Seven 


Contests was 
words a minute. 
the Commerce boys 
this contest alone 
equalled or exceeded it, 
ind all fourteen quali 
fied at the 120-word speed. 
Conrad Rosenbaum, who 
vrote 120 words a minute with 
YY per cent accuracy, had re 
ceived but one year's instruc 
tion in the subject. The New 
York Regents requirement for 
s period is but 50 words a 
n ite. 
Philip Galitzer also had had 
one year's instruction, and 
e at 120 words a minute with 98 per 
accuracy : 
Nine of the High School of Commerce 
vs had but half 


rs instruction in the (300 


received one and a 
subject 


s 


(he transcripts at 140, 160, and 180 
rds a minute contained an average of 


2.2 per cent of errors. Some indica 
of what this achievement 
speed and accuracy can readily be 
lerstood when it is stated that the 
I's championship in 1907 was won 
1 net speed of 128 words a minute, 


means in 


WRITER 


Atpert SCHNEIDER 
Norman C. McKnien 
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and in 1906, with a net speed of 150 words 
a minute! 

These records of the boys team from 
the High School of Commerce are the best 
ever made in an open contest, and it was 
The 1918 
team made an average net speed of 37 


made by boys still in school. 


words a minute higher than the best record 
made by any other high school, and mors 
over made a better record for accuracy. 
Bernard Ofner, who is a student of Mr 
Charles Hausman of the New York Even 
ing High School for Men, was awarded the 
title of Evening School Shorthand Champ 
1918 This is the 
that this 
has been won by this school 
McKnight of the 
High School of Commerce, who won 
second place in the Amateur Con 
the best records 


ion tor second 


year in succession event 


Norman ( 


test, made one of 
ever made by a student in any con 
test. He wrote 172.2 net 
words a minute. Both 
Mr McKnight and 
Mr. Rosenberg are just 
high 
graduating but a 
ago 
Reuben Speiser of the 
High School 
merce won a silver 
medal and the title of 
School Champion Short 
“hand Writer of the 
Borough of Manhattan 
speed of 
minute. 


school, 
few 


out of 


months 


of Com 


with a_ net 
156.6 words a 

The High School of 
( ommerce teams were 
managed by Mr. Walt H. Mechler 

There was a noticeable falling off in the 
number of high schools competing this 
year. Owing to the brilliant work of the 
High School of Commerce last year and 
the year preceding that, it was probably 
realized by the other high schools in the 
city that it would be useless to enter teams 
against this unless the students 
wrote the same system as the Commerce 
A number of high schools, however, 
many of 


school 


boys. 
entered individual 
whom did not qualify 


contestants, 


The chairman of the Contest Committee 
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was Mr. Henry J 
High School, 


(Open 


Name 
Schneider, Albert 


Foley of the Bushwick 
Brooklyn; secretary, Mr. 
David H. O'Keefe of the New York Even- 
ing High School for Men. Mr. Edward 
J. McNamara, inspector of Commercial 
Studies in the evening 


to any student actually in attendance at any 
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New York City, was the official reader 
He was assisted by Mr. John Foerster of 
the Brooklyn Evening High School. The 
Contest was held at the Rose L: Fritz 
Secretarial School. Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-third Street 


high schools of 


Official Figures of the Contest in Detail 
Day School Contest 


school) 
Gross Net 
School Accuracy Speed Speed 
High School of Commerce 97.87 160 156.6 
sig ™ “4 ™ 97.75 160 156.4 


Speiser, Reuben 
Roven, William 
Shapiro, Benj. K 
Lowenthal, Richard 
Mordecowitz, Harry 
Rosenbaum, Conrad 
Henigson, Harold 
Jerchower, Jacob 
Goldberg, Win 
Price, Sol - " " “ 33 
Scheinblum, Benjamin : 6 “ 3.16 
Rybeck, Maurice “ ' ~ “ 8.00 
Galitzer, Philip “ . 7.00 
Lhahbazian, Ludwig 
Wartovsky, Israel 
Permut, Morris 


98.00 
99 66 
99.33 
99.16 
99.00 
98.835 
98.83 
98.66 


Emerson High School, Hoboken 60 
High School of Commerce 


ry “ “ 


Evening School Contest 


Ofner, Bernard 


New York Evening H.S. for Men 
McGee, Thomas J o o “ “ « “ 
Leary, John G * 

Foley, Eugene 

Berenheim, Edward 

Jaffe, Jos. G 


Amateur Contest 


(Open to any writer in the Metropolitan District under 21 years of aqe) 


99.11 


Rosenberg, William High School of Comme rce 
. = os 95.66 


McKnight, N. ¢ as “ 
Zinnan, J. Irving Commercial High School 


(The names 
to the rules.) 


oO° 


97.50 


140 
120 
120 
120 
120) 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
100 
100 
100 


138.6 
119.6 
119.2 
119 
118.8 
118.6 
118.6 
118.4 
118 
117.8 
117.6 
116.4 
99.6 
96.4 


95.2 


178.4 
172.2 


117 


of contestants makina more than 5 per cent of errors are not listed accordina 








that shows purpose, an unflinching purpose.— Secretary Lane 








We have supplied money for our friends; raised an army of a million and a quarter; 
inaugurated a new industry, that of making airplanes; revived an old industry, that of 
building ships; placed powers over exports and prices, over industries and resources, in 
the hands of the President that will give him the weapons he needs; made laws to 
punish domestic enemies and courageously placed the burden of taxation upon those 
who can best bear up under it—this is a record that no nation has excelled. Itis a record 
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LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 








Developing Business Habits in School 


r HERE are 
shorthand student may do in school 
which will prepare him for his fu- 

ire work in the business office, and one of 
the most important is the formation of 
business habits. When the beginner applies 
for his first position the business man can 
tell instantly from the dress, the bearing, 
the manner whether a businesslike atti- 
tude toward work has been adopted, and 
the beginner's chance for development, as 
well 


employer, depends largely on these busi- 


many things which the 


as the impression he makes on his 


ness habits. 

Why not play the business game some 
and see it will affect 
the results of the day’s work? When you 
start for school in the morning say to your 
self that you are going to work, that your 

isiness future depends on the way you 
lo that day’s work. 

Before starting you will be sure that you 
ire neatly dressed and that you are on 
ime, for neatness and punctuality are two 
jualities which are unquestionably appre 

ited by every employer 

When you arrive at school you will see 
that your desk is cleaned and that all your 

pplies are in good order and so arranged 
at they will be instantly accessible. Your 

neils must be sharp, your fountain pen 
ed, your notebook dated and the rubber 
nd marking the place adjusted so that 
when dictation begins you will be ready. 
lhink over yesterday's work for a mo- 
nt and see if there was anything left 
ndone that should be completed before 
ng up to-day’s task. If you have a 
lew spare minutes at the beginning of the 
lay, or at any time during the day, decide 
how you can use this time to the very best 
idvantage. This will help you to estab 


lay in school how 


lish the habit of using your spare time in 
the office in a result-producing manner. 

One method of using the by-products 
of time that will immediately suggest itself 
to the ambitious shorthand writer is the 
reading of a professional magazine. The 
shorthand plates will probably prove of 
greatest interest and but other 
points should not be neglected. We fre 
quently receive letters from stenographers 
about the practical help they have re 
ceived from the Idea Exchange, and this 
is one of the departments in your maga 
zine which the beginner may read with 
profit. In reading the shorthand plates 
try to get the greatest possible benefit 
from them from a standpoint of develop 
ing facility in reading and of adding words 
to your shorthand writing vocabulary. 

As you go to your classes keep in mind 
the businesslike attitude toward your work. 
Remember that the employer appreciates 
courtesy, attentiveness, thoughtfulness. 
Remember that you will be paid for the 
amount of work you can turn out and try 
to devise ways of increasing your output 
You will find that right mental habits 
habits of making quick decisions, of con 
centrating your attention on the work at 
hand, and of going rapidly from one task 
to the next, will play no small part in the 
of work given 


value, 


amount you can do in a 
time. 

If you will work for only a few days 
with this attitude, you will be surprised 
to find how much more you can accomplish 
and how much more interesting your work 
will become. Someone has defined happi 
ness as having something to look forward 
to, and certainly the way to find happi 
ness in work is the doing of it with the 
forward look 
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Rules in Rhyme 


By Alvin L. 


I 
angies 


of 
curves as in 


‘ circles outsick you 
And inside of rat and in 
Vhen joined to straight strokes as in hat 


in day, 


see, 
key 
and 


he circle is written the easiest way; 
to the right as the clock 
when you write them, vou make them 


\round hands go; 
sure 
so, 
vou will find e’er very far, 
it thev will conflict kind of R 

etween two curves of the opposite kind, 

On the back of the first the vou'll find 

Il 

en | to R or to Il must learn, 

No angle is made at the point of the turn. 

the ot 

make, 
form 


when 


vou vo 
with one 


circle 


Wi 1OINnS vou 


hen shape i circle is quite hard to 


the circle 


line 


may take 
with a 


ot i 


straight 


loop 


tnd }OIMsS slant 
ing curve, 
t observe 


will surely 


downward hook must narrow be, 
(nd on its side as vou shall see, 
Before an M, or an N, or an R, or an L, 
With one exception you must know quite well; 
When a downward stroke comes just before, 
lhe hook is placed on its side no more 
lake care when next this rule you use, 
And with the other do not confuse, 
the one which goes for the upward hook, 
that of the downward is often mistook 


IV 


ircle ou sicle you 


' 


upward hook you must surely know, 


er N or M on its side must go, 
ifter K or G—now mark it 
followed close by R or L. 
W we wish to write, 
hook comes into sight 
dash as we use in dwell 
reason why you can surely tell. 
prefix A by a dot on the line, 
in often express in a way quite fine, 
he start of a word in any text, 
H or a W and a vowel come next 
W and H you wish to sound, 
ire as sin you turn them round, 
e dot comes first of all you see, 
is just as easy as it can be 
when a Y is to be expressed, 
little circle will suit us best. 
e start of a word you will surely allow 
pay close attention to what I say now, 
Y and short I or an E we shall find, 
ire much easier to write if combined, 
nall loop for the circles we use, 
Y and an A a large loop we choose 
Vv 
small, you'll soon observe, 
direction we write the 
N, or an M, or a T, or a D, 


well 


when i 
upward 


ise a 


quite 


tre curve 


Babb, 


Lawrence, Kansas 
S joins with an angle as you can see 
When nothing doth tell you no 
Write S and Th as the clock hands go 
But a left-hand Th you must surely coin, 
When to an O, or R, or L, vou join 
At the first of words for S and O, 
If written out as our notes should go, 
The comma S and the downward hook, 
You will surely find if vou take a look 
At the first of words, without a guess, 
When you wish the form for U and 5, 
Go right around without a fear, 
For no angle at all must then 
And if a downstroke you wish to 
Or, perchance, it’s a K or a G you choose 
lo go before this pair, 
Mhere should be no angle, I do declare 
\ Z from an S you can surely make, 
If a small oblique dash you will but take, 
And up to the S will write it quite close, 
And Th may receive a similar dose 
X is just S with a slight forward bend, 
And for Ng, downward we send 
rhe last end of N, and in a similar 
We lower an M to express Nk 
rhat the little stroke K, if rightly applied 
Can express Con, Com, or Coun, is never ce 
nied. 
And En, In, or Un, in a similar way, 
Are expressed by an N, and, so they say, 
An M for Im or an Em we should choose, 
But after each one no vowel can we usé¢ 
And if an Ex we now express 
The ones we write are E and §S 
4 dot beneath the stroke before, 
Expresses Ing or Thing with nothing more 
But if, perchance, we use backward 5S, 
It expresses Ings you'll surely guess 
For the suffix Ly a small circle we use, 
But for Ily and Ally a loop we choose 
For the suffix Shun an Sh we employ, 
As easy as playing with a primary toy. 
VI 
To make up our dipthongs you will soon agree 
Is just as easy as easy can be 
For we take the letters, analyze the sound, 
And write the vowels just as they're found 
An E and Oo in long U we find, 
And an A and an E in I, as in mind, 
And Aw and E in Oi we get, 
And A and Oo in Ow you bet 
And if two vowels together are heard, 
We write them down as in the word 
While if a vowel after long I we hear, 
4 small circle and large one should then 
pear. 
For an I that is short with an A behind, 
4 circle and dot you'll surely find. 
When a circle large follows long E, 
4 circle and dash is what you see. 
And now, my friend, if these rules you know, 
No farther on do I need to go, 
For without my help you can surely learn 
The rules for everv crook and turn 


else 


appear 
use, 


common 


way 


ap 
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Connecticut Typewriting Championship 


TUDENTS of the Merchants and 
S Bankers Business School at Hartford 

won first and second places in the 
State Open Championship, second place in 
the School Championship, and first place 
in the Beginners’ Contest, held at the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Con 
necticut Business Educators’ Association 


Rose Rosensacm 


at Bridgeport, February 16. This is the 
second time in succession that this school 
has walked away with the state champion 
ship, and Mr. F. H. Jarvis, the principal 
of the school, ought to feel very proud of 
the achievement. 
First place in the State Open Champion 
ship went to Miss Florence K. Fischer, 
Frorence K. Fiscuer who wrote for one quarter hour, copying 


State Open Championship Results 

Net Words per 

Nan Machine Gross Errors Penalty Words Minute 
Florence K. Fischer i Und. 1516 23 115 1401 93 
Gertrude D. Wilke Und. 1627 57 285 1342 89 
Emma Seibold .. Rem. 1398 32 160 1238 83 
Conrad A. Langner , Woodstock 1214 41 205 1009 67 
Emilie Stieber .. ia Rem. 1005 19 95 910 61 
Andrew L. Tackus : Rem. 157! 136 680 899 60 
Alta Ziegler .. , Und. 935 40 200 735 49 
Helen Thompson Und 946 54 275 671 45 


School Championship 
Net Words per 
Name Machine Gross Errors Penalty Words Minute 
Kmma Seibold Rem. 1398 160 1238 
Amelia Wilke Und 1355 175 1180 
Anna Dorsch Rem. 1189 35 17! 1014 
Anna Jessen ; Und. 1160 l 1005 


Frances L. Carr Rem. 1177 2 942 


5! 
3: 

Martha Leonard Und. 993 x 913 
4( 


Gertrude M. Hickey Royal 1139 2 899 

Lucile O. Lord Rem. 992 2 115 877 

Mary Slotnick .. Und. 99] 3 170 82] 

Fliaabeth H. Blake . ; Und. 945 : 150 795 
First ten only listed 
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ler International contest conditions at 
average of ninety-three net words a 
nute Miss Gertrude D. Wilke, last 
ir's champion, won second place with 
ghty-nine words net a minute. 
In the School Championship, Miss Am« 
Wilke, a sister of last year’s champion. 
student in the Merchant 


School, won 


1 also a and 
nkers 


ice with a 


Busine Ss second 


net speed of seventy-nine 

rds a minute. 

Miss Rose Rosenbaum, who is still a stu 

t of the Merchant and Bankers School, 
the Novice Contest 


words a minute. 


with sixty-six 
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Che significant feature of the speed of 
this is found in the fact that it 
was open only to students who began the 
study of typewriting since September 1, 
1917. They had therefore had but little 
over five All 
the 


contest 


of these 
Rational 


months’ training. 


students were trained by 


method 

number of con 
\ study of 
the speeds attained is all that is necessary 
the 
Connecticut is to be congratulated on the 


The contest drew a large 
testants from all over the state. 
to set value of typewriting contests 
splendid records made by her commercial 
students. 


Beginners’ Contest 


N Arie 


e Rosenbaum 
dorothy 
irthur E 


; 
cent 


Machine 


Und 
Rem 
Royal 
Rem 
Rem 


Hugo 

Gustafson 
Sunderland 
thel Sommers 


First five 


only listed 


Net Words per 
Words Minute 
99S 66 
8S | 
Siz 


Errors Penalty 
1108 24 120 
996 23 115 
987 17 85 
Loo 5 
961 +] 


Gross 


‘or 
as) sad 
YO 756 


oO? 


Waterbury Business College Girl Wins 
Medal 


Frances I... Carr 


ISS FRANCES L. CARR, a stu 

dent of H. C. Post of the Water 

bury Business College, although 
handicapped by the fact that most of 
her competitors in the contest had had the 
advantage of ten months’ more training, 
won first place in the 100-word-a-minute 
contest. Miss Carr had studied shorthand 
but six months. She is to be 
with in future contests. 

Third place was won by Miss Amelia 
Wilke of the Merchants and Bankers Busi 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
held at the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention of the Commercial Ed 
Bridgport, Keb 
First place in the 120-word-a 
minute contest was won by Miss Marion 
Nuttall of the Waterbury Business College 
An odd feature of the contest is Miss Nut 
tall was only able to secure fifth place in 
the 80-word-a-minute, despite the fact that 
she won the 120-word contest 


reckoned 


ness School, 
The contest was 
ucators’ Association at 


ruary 16, 
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Rest While You Work 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


} 
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The ZO&X DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 








Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. You may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high: that is why membership is worth 
while 


The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy. 
“theory.” “beauty.” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 
cular about these will be sent upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 


the O. G. A. test. Send one to the editor of 
this department: retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms. 

The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 
artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-five cents must accompany each fest. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 








The Certificate of Superior Merit 


THOUGH little has been said about 
the higher branch of the O. G. A.., 
readers of this department 


A 


ive been working diligently and determin 
idmission to this distinguished 


many 


ely tor 

ip of The Certificate of Su 
Merit is the highest credential that 
s awarded for artistry in shorthand. While 


writers 
erior 
test material seems to be comparatively 
simple, only those who have attempted to 
ire the Certificate have an idea of the 
ere criticism to which their papers are 
subjected 
iny specimens received have reached the 
ndard, indeed are the appli 
ts who have had the honor of obtaining 
first trial 


But a small percentage ot the 


ind few 


Certificate on 
Ot the many papers that failed to meet 
is gratifying to say 
few were rejected on account of im 


requirements, it 


er application of the principles. It 
rather than theory, that most of 
pplicants failed. 
ed outlines with incorrect proportion, 
roper joinings, or vertical downstrokes 
s contained flat curves, poorly made 


large and sprawly notes. But 


style " 


Some papers con 


lack of 
the best 


possessing 


fault 
Some of 


by far the commonest was 
freedom in movement 
submitted. 


many artistic qualities, appeared stiff and 


specimens while 
lifeless. 

Mr. Owen's Notes 

Last month's test brought a “‘live 

from Ralph FE Houston. 

We are reproducing his notes be 


speci 
men Owen of 
Texas. 
cause we believe they will be of interest 
to our readers for several reasons. While 
perfect, they 
His outlines 

proportion 
and the dis 
circles for a and ¢ is 


they are not mechanically 
show a good, practical style 
the the 
throughout is quite accurate, 
tinction between the 


are of proper size, 


noticeable at a glance 

However, the most praiseworthy teature 
of his notes is the free and easy swing with 
Such a style, be 
sides being artistic. is indicative of speed 
possibilities. It might be well to mention 
here that not only does Mr. Owen write 
good shorthand, but his longhand style is 
equally, if not more beautiful. 

Someone has said that “if you wish to 
educate the son, you must begin with his 


which they are written 
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We might well parody the 
you wish to 


grandfather. 
proverb by saying that “if 
attain success as a teacher, stenographer. 
or reporter, you must begin with short 
hand.” 
In the 
hand pemanship is almost indispensable 


teaching profession, good short 


The teacher's notes are constantly on the 
blackboard for her students to imitate, and 
her own skill is invariably reflected in the 
work of her students. Our wide experience 
work has con 


and school 


while there are 


teachers 
that 
ments which enter into the requirements of 


with 
vineed us other ele 
a successful shorthand teacher, only those 


who are “top notch” shorthand writers 
have been able to secure the best results in 
their classrooms and to hold the highest 
salaried positions. 

In the methods of training followed by 
writers, Mr. Swem, Mr 
Mr. Gurtler, Miss Werning and 


has been dmonstrated over 


expert such as 
Shaffer, 
Miss Tarr, it 
and over again that before they could at 
tain any high rate of speed, they had to 
perfect their style of shorthand. None of 
about whom we brief 


the writers gave a 


account in last October's magazine. would 
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have been prepared to fill the positions 
they now hold without a thorough master; 
of the instrument with which they were | 
carve their careers. 
While the standard 
Certificate of Supe rior Merit is very hig] 
it is no higher than what the expert should 
hold himself up to at all times. No am 
bitious shorthand teacher or stenographer 


until he has 
+} 


adopte d for t 


content 
of his ability in 


should therefore be 
attained this evidence 
irt 
A Recognition 
Beginning with this issue, the names of 
ill those who have thus far been successfu 
in winning the Certificate of 


Merit will appear in the magazine. We ar 


Superior 
publishing this month as many names as 
space will permit. The others will appear 
in sueceeding issues 
The New Club Plan 
When submitting O. G. A 
ers have frequently asked us to select the 


clubs, teac! 


best specimens for prizes which they offer 
ed to their students. These requests hav 
suggested to us the 


with the 


possibility of our co 


operating teachers or students 


Plate for February Superior Merit Test 
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» are interested in getting up clubs, by 
ring standard prizes according to a 

finite and systematic arrangement 

Che plan of awards outlined here will 
followed each month and the names of 
prize winners will be published in the 
gazine: 

the best specimen in a club of ten, a 
e O. G. A. Pin; 

the best specimen in 
ver O. G. A. Pin; 
r the best specimen in a club of thirty, a 

O. G. A. Pin; 


the best specimen in 


G. A 


a club of twenty, 


i club of fifty, a 
Ring 


rue O. G 


Rinne 


(Actual Size) 


papers submitted for prizes must be 
t in at one time. The tests may be sub 
tted by teachers, or by O. G. A. clubs 
nsisting of students or stenographers. 
More than one club may be submitted from 


iss, and a prize will be given to each. 


oO 


Material for New Tests 


Good until May 15, 1918) 


O. G. A. Test 


s not that thing in the world of more 
d urgent importance, throughout the 
in, than is discipline. He that hath 
judgment of nations and common 
if cities and camps, of peace and war, 
ee that the flourishing and decaying of 
societies, all the movements and turn 
uman occasions, are moved to and 
on the axle of discipline. So that 
er power and sway in mortal things, 
en have attributed to fortune, I as- 
to the vigor or the slackness of 
Nor is there any social perfection 
fe, civil or sacred, that can be above 
And certainly discipline is not only 
il of disorder, but the very visible 
| image of virtue; whereby she is not 
n the regular gestures and motions 
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of her heavenly paces as she walks, but also 


makes the harmony of her voice andible to 
Milton 


mortal ears 


Superior Merit Test 

No class of men dwells more earnestly on 
the ability to speak well than that which de 
“plain business 
men.” It isn’t oratory they want, but the 
ibility to get up and say what they think when 
things are being discussed And those who 
have had a little training will testify to its help 
in meeting and dealing with men in all sorts 
of relations; for example, in dealing with their 
workmen, in selling goods, and in taking part 
in the affairs of their communities. An im- 
portant member of the law department of one 


scribes itself as consisting of 


of our greatest railways says that he could 
serve his company better if he could speak in 
public. Of course, men do succeed in most vo 
cations without the ability to make a speech 
he just claim is that they find this ability a 
help in most callings and indispensable in some 


James Albert Winans 


° 


List of New O. G. A. 


Members 
Winners of O. G. A. Certificate 


MICHIGAN 
Lillian Brichel 
Gladys Gabel 
Emma Schiappac- 
COLORADO asse 


Ruth Jordan 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs Emma May 
Clark 


MINNESOTA 


Esther Askim 
LeRoy Anderson 
Esther Hanson 
Reinhard Hartmann 
William P. Hilger 


ILLINOIS 
Katherine Brennan 
Josephine Burke 
Ellen Haughtigan 


Catherine McGourk : 
Leona Schmitt Mildred L. Johnson 


Matilda Ward (nna Norman 

Luella Whalen Vera Norman 
Kelva Olson 

La Verne Reid 

Myrtle Sahlberg 

Mabel Turnquist 


IOWA 


Anna Brandau 
Dolores Kenney 
KANSAS NI w JERSEY 
‘ Lydia Cronk 
terenice Cochranee 
Mrs. Jessie _" Cork OHIO 
Mary Cunningham » “ 
Minnie Donaldson \lice F. Green 
Anna Ekberg 
Garnette Frank 
Myrtle Hoffman 
Julia Holeman 
Roland Irvine 
Marguerite Kimbre!! 
Pearl —— 
Gertrude 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bertha A. Dunne 
Edith Holmes 
Rachel Hunt 
ternice Jarman 
Ruby Nelson 


Lida Sees 
Esther Smith 
Eugenia Smith 
Mary Smith 
John T. Wallace 
Maud Hl. Webb 


weed VERMONT 
Ardelle Chiott 


Esther Saxe 


WYOMING 
Marie Dewey 
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A Sane Attitude 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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Winners of Certificate of Superior 


Merit 


ARKANSAS 
Rev. Aemilian 
Schmitt 
CALIFORNIA 
Herbert Daugherty 
kn. W. Decker 
William Eggleston 
Charles A. Glove 
John H. Kane 
Grace McClellan 
May L. Smith 
Rose A. Stephens 
«, Esther Whitnes 
Helen W. Wright 
CANADA 
Gordon H. Bennett 
Wilfred J. Eadie 
Louis Jasin 
Herbert Moor 
Ht. J. Russell 
\ Snyder 
Bessie Statia 
Florence Townsend 
COLORADO 
Hulda Carlson 
Anna 8S. Lindhard 
Robert J. MecCutch 
eon 
Marguerite E. Mel 
ton 
John Samide 
CONNECTICUT 
M. Gladys Browning 
Mrs. G. M. Fessen 
den 
M Florence Mac 
Dermott 
\. Deane Nichols 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
G. M. Daniels 
James R, Power 
Celestine A, Raftery 
Ir. J. Swingle 
ENGLAND 
Corporal Robinson 
Byers 
S. Valencia Green 
berg 
\rthur Whitfield 


HAWAII 
Kee Fook Zane 
IDAHO 
Fannie Beaver 
Wendell Dawson 
Lillian Gillard 
ILLINOIS 
Frank E. Day 
Marie Frantzen 
Magdalen Heimsath 
Albert Johnson 
Barbara Lech 
Marie Leon 
James Leslie 
Helen Maciejewski 
Helen McCollum 
Ella Morgan 
Magdalena Nickels 
Myra Saunders 
Alfons Sawitoski 
Marion W. Sleezer 
Hazel R. Sloan 
INDIANA 
Elsie N. Heavilin 
IOWA 
Harry Bilz 
Fred H. Clifton 
Marjorie Doe 
Leslie Jackson 
Viola Schwartz 
Berenice Thompson 


KANSAS 
Ruth Potts 
Chas. Wm, Prat 
KENTUCY 
\nna Davis 
MAINE 
Abbie L. Morse 
ingle L. Pulsifer 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lilllan Johnson 
Charles T. Platt 
Ida L. Samuels 
Mary M. Scanlon 
MICHIGAN 
Mabel Navarre 
losephine C. Theisen 
Mayme Lenore Ton 
ella 
MINNESOTA 
Sister M Agnesin« 
Sister M. Calasan: 
tia 
Sister Denise 
R. A. Fitch 
Beatrice Fleisch 
man 
Marie Mahaffy 
Frederick Menk« 
Helmi Peterson 
Catherine M. Stein 
Rena Strand 
Beatrice Tousley 
MISSOURI 
rhecla Baumke1 
Virgil D. Beckner 
L. A. Fawks 
Stella Hay 
Elmer G, Johnson 
Mary E. Lee 
Sister Mary Lud 
wiga 
Sister M. Primitiva 
Powell Ross 
Sister M. Theophila 
de Sion 
MONTANA 
P. 8S. Gerlings 
NEBRASKA 
Grace M. Babb 
William L. Deining 
er 
Helen M. Gagnon 
Lucy V. Hoy 
Rosa M. Knobe 
Johanna Majerus 
Pauline Mattison 
Josephine E. Powe 
Clara Troh 
Hilda M. Wendel 
\dela Wirth 
NEW JERSEY 
\ugusta L. Davis 
Louls Kabachnick 
H. W. Sharwell 
Vera M. Warriner 
NEW YORK 
Zoe Allen 
Madelyn Burke 
Sam Candrian 
Sister Cornelia 
Agnes Cronauer 
Mary Epstein 
Blanche Friedland 
Philip Galitzer 
Ida Glosoff 
Grace Goodman 
Rose Green 
Rose Greenberg 
Lottie Greenwald 
Rosella Kaufman 
Elizabeth Kinne 
Marie Klein 
Theodore B. Luse 


man 


— va —Henry Van 


(Shorthand plate written by Myers bk. 7 


Valparaiso, Indiana) 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 








The Demand for Teachers 


HE dominant note in one of the ad 
T dresses of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Education, 
t the Superintendence meeting of the N. 
KE. A. at Atlantic City last month, was the 
the educational 


Commissioner of 


onservation of resources 


f the country. This means primarily the 
onservation of the teaching forces 

The country at the present time is suf 
fering from a serious shortage of teachers. 
This applies to all branches of teaching, 
rut particularly to the special field of com 
The shortage is likely 
rather than to decrease, because 


mercial education 
to increase 
the number of schools teaching shorthand 
ud typewriting is growing rapidly. 

If the has demonstrated 
thing it is the value of business organiza 


war any one 


tion. Business methods. business organi 
zation, business efficiency, touch every field 
of the war activities. The result is that 
both men and women who possess special- 
zed business training are being constantly 
drawn in large numbers into government 
service 
all as it should be, for this is a 
me when patriotic service to the country 
ibove everything else. But we 
» think of the future. The 
continuing 


This Is 


must 
war organi 
force until 

Wastage 


zation must be a 
been 
Provision must be made 
increased productive power for the 
and for the future. Trained men 
ind women will be needed for this. The 
training must go on uninterrupted by the 
(Xlvencies of war. 


tory shall have won 


st he repaired. 


resent 


The places vacated by 
serving for the Government in 
us capacities must be filled by others 
can make the indispensable work of 
That is one 
so to organize our 


, 
hers 


ness education carry on. 
r problems now 
rees that this work will continue with 
inished vigor and effectiveness. Vie- 
vill bring with it also the problems 





Enough trained teach 
ers can hardly be produced 
chance of overproduction 


of reconstruction. 
There is no 


There is a large number of both men and 
women fitted by general education, experi 
ence and the 
work of than 
they can anything else. In this particu 


temperament to carry on 


teaching more effectively 
lar field they will be immensely more valu 
able to the Government and to future gen 
erations than they would be in any other 
All they need is the specialized profes- 
sional training. 

To these we make an earnest appeal to 
begin their professional training at once. 
It is an imperative patriotic duty. 

The need of both the Government and 
of business for stenographers is unprece 
dented. The training schools 
have never been able to do more than to 
keep pace with the normal demand for 
stenographers; most of the time they have 
little behind. The war has in 
creased the demand beyond all estimate, 
but there 
increase in production. 

Touching upon the stenographic de 
mand, the President of the United States 
Civil Service Mr. John A 
MelIlhenny, writes us: 


business 


heen a 


has not been a corresponding 


Commission, 


“The most pressing need of the depart 
mental service in Washington at this time 
is for competent stenographers and type 
writers. There is practically no limit to 
the number that can be used. Any insti 
tution of learning that expresses an inter 
this branch of the Government's 
should be encouraged to start 
stenography and _ typewriting 
and to train any number of persons with 
government service in view.” 

What Mr. Mellhenny says about the 
Government's needs applies with almost 
equal force to business. 

Stenographers cannot be trained for ef- 
fective work without the aid of competent 
teachers. Normal courses in shorthand 


est in 
business 


classes in 
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will be offered by a number of universities 
and private schools during the coming sum 
mer. Those with the necessary educa- 
tional background can render no more im 
portant service than to take advantage of 
the opportunities to prepare for a work 
that is necessary and far-reaching in its 
possibilities. In the next number of the 
Gregq Writer we shall publish a list of 
these schools. 

The great profession of teaching needs 
Enlist 


your services! now ! 


c2@ 


War-time Worries 
Ss you read this copy of the Gregg 
Writer, won't you think for a mo 
ment of what the war has meant 
in the production and distribution of this 
magazine ? 

The calling of men to the service has 
taken them out of industry—out of the 
pressroom, where the magazine is printed; 
out of the bindery, where it is put together 
and prepared for mailing; from the post 
office, where it goes for shipment to you; 
from the railroads that bring it to your 
city; from your local post office that re- 
ceives and delivers it to your hands——-and 
from each of the many other divisions of 
industry that have to do with the making 
and distributing of your magazine. The 
war has called many experienced people 
and their places are vacant, or filled all too 
frequently by untrained, unskilled substi- 
tutes. 

In the face of abnormal demands for 
production, labor can be secured only with 
difficulty and frequently not at all. Or- 
ganization everywhere is disrupted. Trans- 
portation is inadequate for the demands 
upon it. These things mark the times. 
Only the most strenuous efforts and ex- 
traordinary persistence make it possible to 
maintain a fair standard of service, and 
matters entirely out of our control prevent 


our giving you the service we should like 
to render and could give in normal times. 


Magazines are being mailed earlier in 
the month than ever before; if they are 
late in arriving, wait a little while before 
reporting a shortage and give the post 
office a chance to correct matters. Remem- 
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ber that magazines traveling long distances 
are handled as freight and not as letters 
and make your allowances accordingly 
We cannot expect the regularity and 
reliability in the postal service now that 
we have been accustomed to heretofore, but 
unnecessary complaints and unnecessary 
duplication of shipments only increase th« 
problems the and the dis 
tributing agencies are being called upol 
to meet. Your thoughtful consideratio: 
of these things, when our service fails t 
warrant your full approval, will be appr 
May we not count on your co 


publishers 


ciated. 
operation ? 


A Novel Shorthand Magazine 


E have received a copy of a uniqu 
W shorthand magazine, “The Melita 
Shorthand Magazine” which is 
described on the cover as “an all-short 
hand Shorthand Monthly for writers of th 
Gregg and Pitmanic systems” and as “th 
Official Organ of the Malta Shorthand 
Writers’ Association.”” The magazine con 
sists of eight lithographed 
and beautifully written shorthand in two 
columns, column written in Gregg 
Shorthand and the other in the Pitman 
system. The editor is Staff-Sergeant F. G 
Partridge, Valletta, Malta. 
congratulated on the fine work he has don 
in producing such an interesting and at 
tractive publication. We hope he will send 
us future numbers of the magazine as wi 
should like to have a complete file. 


pages of 


one 


who is to be 


Editorial Brevities 

On account of the irregularity of th 
postal service many blackboard specimens 
which were mailed in time to reach the 
commitee by the closing date of the contes 
were not received, and it has therefore bee! 
decided to the announcement 
Specimens mailed so as to reach us on or 
before April 15 will be 
publication. The material for the contest 
rules for preparing the papers, and prizes 
offered will be found on page 222 of th 
January Gregg Writer. 


; 


postpone 


considered for 
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Miss Rose Rosenthal of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, writes an enthusiastic letter about 
the large number of students who are 
studying shorthand this year in Columbia. 
Miss Rosenthal is connected with the Uni 
versity of Missouri, Christian College, and 
the Rosenthal School of Commerce. Sev- 
eral hundred shorthand students are under 


her instruction. This is an indication of 


the rapidly growing interest in shorthand 


which is manifesting itself not only in the 
shorthand classes in the high schools and 
business colleges, but also in the state uni- 
ersities and other institutions of higher 
earning 

* . = * 

Forbes Magazine for February 16 con 
tains an interesting article by Miss Adele 
H. Kirby on “The Woman Bank Officer.” 
Miss Kirby is the assistant secretary-treas 
ier of the Plainfield, New Jersey, Trust 
Company. She entered the bank as a 
stenographer, writing the style of short- 

ind that is presented in the shorthand 
lates of the Gregg Writer. 
* * — + 


\ teacher writes us: 

You may be interested to hear of a new use 
to which the Gre a9 Writer is being put by my 
upils \ few days ago one of the English 
structors came to my room to see when the 
ext Gregg Writer was due. 1 was surprised 
» have him ask me, because I didn’t suppose 

knew that such a magazine existed. I asked 
him if he were a shorthand writer, and he said 

, but that his pupils were using the articles in 
the magazine for their oral English 
nd he thought thev were fine I was pleased 
that the doing double 


themes, 


know magazine is 


ty 
* * * * 


lhe excellent work of the teams from 

High School of Commerce, New York 
City, in winning the Metropolitan Open 
Shorthand Contest is due in large measure 
to the support of their teachers, Mr. Walt 
H. Mechler, Mr. M. I. Markett, Mr. C. 
W. Kean, and Mr. O. C. Shepard. 

* # . * 


\ new O. G. A. plan, with special 
iwards for the best papers submitted in 
is announced on page 354 of this 
of the Gregg Writer. This will be 
articular interest to at this 
son of the year. 


" 
( DS 


teachers 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


lula J. Anderson, Knoxville, Tenn 
Pauline B. Auslender, Denver, Colo 
Florence E. Bengtson, Springfield, Mass 
Julia Campbell, Springfield, Mass 
Mary M. Condon, Springfield, Mass 
Florence A. Cooke, Seattle, Wash 
Edith E. Craig, Springfield, Mass 
Lillian Althea Crane, Bridgport, Conn 
Alice D. Cruikshank, Columbus, Ohio 
Ethel R. Day, Coffeyville, Kans 

A. D. Deibert, Philadelphia, N. Y 
M. Charlotte Doane, Springfield, Mass 
Doris P. Donaldson, Springfield, Mass 
Vera E. Driscoll, Springfield, Mass 
Gladys H. Dyer, Springfield, Mass 
Wilfred J. Eadie, Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Roger R. Eastman, Springfield, Mass 
Charlotte E. Elder, Springfield, Mass 
Gertrude A. Ely, Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte L. Fisher, Springfield, Mass 
Dorothy I. Gilbert, Springfield, Mass 
Marye Golding, Springfield, Mass 
Olive Isabelle Haines, Springfield, 
Fay S. Hall, Manistee, Mich. 

Lillian Agnes Hennessy, Springfield, Mass 
Hannah R. Hogan, Springfield, Mass 
Nettie B. Hutton, Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Gladys B. Jacobs, Springfield, Mass. 
Helen C. R. Johnson, Springfield, Mass 
Ruth M. King, Minden, Nebr 

Irwin N. Knehans, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Agnes Leary, Springfield, Mass. 

Gabrielle E. Le Maitre, Springfield, Mass 
Harry FE. Longenecker, Berkeley, Cal 
Teresa Mannix, Springfield, Mass. 
Cornelia McBride, Columbus, Kans 
Katherine Helen McDonald, Springfield, Mass 
Agnes McElwee, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eveline McGillicuddy, Springfield, Mass 
Freda Evelyn Milkowitz, Springfield, Mass 
Chester B. Murray, Sunbury, Pa. 

Callie G. Osborne, Portland, Oreg 

Helen M. Perkins, Springfield, Mass 
Gerald C. Phillips, Springfield, Mass 
Mabel Provin, Springfield, Mass 

P. Mason Richards, Springfield, Mass 
Adeline Ingeborg Salstrom, Springfield, Mass 
Grace Saunders, Green Bay, Wis 

Augusta Scheiderer, Columbus, Ohio 

Lena Schulthess, Superior, Nebr 

Ruth M. Searles, Springfield, Mass 

D. Marie Selsor, Albuquerque, N. Mex 

H. Estelle Smith, Springfield, Mass. 

H. Mildred Smith, Springfield, Mass 
Beatrice F. Stewart, Springfield, Mass 
Bernice S. True, Springfield, Mass 

Maude Ella Weeks, Eoringfield, Mass 

Ona P. Williamson, Los Angeles, Cal 

Euna C. Wilson, Springfield, Mass. 

May Woelm, Portland, Oreg. 


Mass 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 





At the Boarding House 


On the Long Green 


A Tracker 


One for Fans 


Reason Enough 


No Enemy Aliens 


What Soldiers Have to Endure 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward ]. McNamara, 24 East 28th Sireet, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 
re How to become a member: Students of 
The Typewriting who have not yet attained 
0 - r. « speed of forty words a minute are 
Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 
All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 


Membersh p 


7 O- 0-8-0 0-0-0 0-0-0 0 O-O-O- SOO — OBO OOOO O_O SS SOO OSs 


Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment cach month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
Ar 2xXamination fee of tw enty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass either test. A 
booklet giving full particulars will be mailed 
free. 








2-0-0 0 8-@ 


High Standard of 


ANY of those who submit papers 
M for membership in the O. A. T 
do not realize the high standard 
work their specimens must measure up 


» before the Examining Board will pass 
iem as satisfactory. The highest standard 


’ 


hat vou can produce is none too high; you 
not be too particular either in your 
tvpewriting, or in the arrangement and dis 
iy of your work; you cannot compromise 
with even the slightest error if you are to 
You must bear in mind that 
r work will be judged in the same group 

s others from all over the country, and 
vhen work carelessly or indifferently done 
s placed alongside of work from another 
ol in the teacher insisted 
the most painstaking care, it then 

just twice as bad as if it 


successful. 


which has 
about 
to be judged by itself 


Detailed Statement Necessary 


is general statement concerning the 
enance of a high standard is made 
he top of this department as one of 
qualifications for membership; it is 
tantly repeated, but it seems that these 
ral statements are not understood. In 
irticle we shall suggest some things 





ee ee ee eee eee 


Work Maintained 


that should be eliminated if this standard is 
to be reached. 

It must be borne in mind that the object 
of the tests of the O. A. T 
the operator to turn out practical work of 
therefore. all 
mitted must be practical and arranged ac 
cording to the standards of 
writing letters, be sure the v are dated, even 


is to enable 


a high grade, papers sub 


business In 


though a date is not given you in the orig 

inal copy. 
Many of the 

month's test were without dates 


submitted in last 
Some let 
ters were submitted which well bal 
anced and well typed, but the typist felt 
that they 
she had to decorate her letter with a border 
Naturally the letters so decorated 
could not be 


letters 
were 


were not “artistic’’ enough so 
design 
accepted because they were 
not really artistic, being out of harmony 
with the use to which the vy were to he 
put, Artistry call 


decoration; it requires perfection of ex 


does not for gaudy 
ecution, and careful attention to details. 
Some of the papers submitted last month 
were defective in margin alignment. An 
left. 
spoils the whole appearance of the letter 


uneven margin, particularly on the 


or paragraph, and marks the typist as an 
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indifferent operator. It is as much out of 
place in a piece of artistic typewriting as 
would be a twisted ear in a fine piece of 
sculpture. Another similar error is the 
incorrect division of words at the end of 
the line. Many students compromise with 
laziness, and instead of looking up the div- 
ision of the word when they do not know, 
they guess at it, and let it go at that. 
The artistic typist cannot be lazy or in 
different. He have enough 
determination to persevere in the work un 
til it is perfect; if a mistake is made on 
the very last line, a wrong key struck, 
the one worthy of membership in this se 
lected body of typewriting artists will not 
hesitate to take out the paper and start 
over again. 
Typewriting Bills and Invoices 

The bills submitted last month were a 
true test of artistic ability. Many appli 
cants had difficulty in arranging the items 
properly. In billing, the best effect will 
be produced from columnar arrangement. 
By this is meant that the dates, number of 
items, prices, stock numbers, ete., should 
be placed in separate columns. Many of 
the papers had just two columns, one for 
the number of items ordered, and the oth 
There should be a 


or she must 


er for the extensions. 
separate column for each factor in the in 
voice: number, item, stock number, price 
and extension. 

The dollar sign should not be placed be 
fore each extension or each price; neither 
should it be omitted altogether. It should 
appear at the head of a column of figures, 
the total. Borders should not 
bills or invoices. 


and with 
be used on 


Patriotic Decorations 

It is quite commonly said that in a 
vaudeville act when the actor cannot de- 
pend upon the merit of his act to gain the 
desired applause, his unfailing expedient is 
to unfurl and wave the American flag. 
Some of our applicants for membership 
seem to think that glaring defects will 
be overlooked if they show their patriotism. 

Patriotism is just what we need these 
days, and we cannot get too much of it, 
but, nevertheless, we cannot accept it as a 
substitute for artistic typewriting. This 
is not intended to discourage the placing of 
patriotic decorations on the papers. It 
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is an appeal to make your papers worthy 
to have the flag placed upon them; if the 
werk is not your best, do not put the 
flag on it. 


Worthy of Mention 

Among the schools from which credita 
ble sets of papers were received last month 
must be mentioned: 

St. Mary’s School, Melrose, Mass., teach« 
Sr. Miriam 

Sacred 
town, Pa. 

St Joseph's 
M. Isabelle. 

An excellent 
from Ralph C. 
Muncie, 


Wells 
o 


Receiving Callers 


OT the least of the duties 

devolve upon the stenographer in 

many offices is the reception of 
callers who come to see the employer. In 
learning to handle this phase of offic 
work, the stenographer has many oppor 
tunities to serve the firm which she rep 
resents, and at the same time make many 
business friends for herself; many oppor 
tunities are presented by coming into con 
tact with business people upon whom it is 
worth while to make a good impression 
Better positions have often been the lot of 
those who were able to impress their com 


Commercial School, All 


Heart 


Academy, Hannibal, Mo., 5S 


Senior test received 
Bortner, Indiana Business 
Indiana, teacher, Mrs 


was 


College, 
Josephine E 


which 


petency upon visitors. 

As business has grown, as large com 
mercial houses have developed complicated 
machinery, it has been realized that one of 
the biggest handicaps under which a large 
concern works is to have its relations wit! 
its customers marked as impersonal and 
machinelike. Consequently, as_ efficiency 
experts have studied the situation, their 
suggestions have all been along the lines 
of humanizing the relationships. The hu 
man element stands foremost now in cor 
respondence, in advertising, in selling, and 
in almost every other business activity 


An Illustration 


The way in which callers are received 
presents an excellent opportunity for 
business man to establish this relation, and 
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1s the matter is often placed in the hands 


Post, entitled 


Skinner?’ 


I 


He handed me a cigar 


)f the stenographer, she should be familiar 
vith the best methods of doing it. A story 
ecently published in the Saturday Evening 
“Skinner's Big Idea,” puts 
he matter of receiving callers so nicely 
nd completely in tabloid form that it is 
ell worth repeating. 

Jackson called to see Skinne r. and had 
een received by Mr. Gibbs. 

Who's the man you've got out there, 


were Jackson's first words. 


Oh, that’s the superintendent of the 
itside office 

He’s wonderful,” said Jackson, “won- 
rful! Last time I came here you had a 
illet-headed boy out there who told me 
1 weren't in, when you were here all the 
thie 
for that,” said Skinner. 


sacke d him 


[his man didn’t know me from Adam, 
t he treated me like a king when I came 
Skinner said | ‘No, sir, 
rising, ‘but he'll be here presently.’ 
Chen he handed He 
oticed that I was a bit nettled at having 
And what do you think he did? 
a darned good one, 
‘That'll help pass the time for a few 
Mr. Skinner gets here.’ 
fine, Skinner, they 
He knows the 


in?’ said 


me a magazine 


wait. 


nutes, sir, until 
lis 
ike you like him at once 
vorld, that old chap does.”’ 


Chat job of 


manners are 


his requires tact,” said 


skinner. 


And he knows how to hold it down,” 
ckson chuckled. “‘When he handed me 
i I said ‘Is this personal or of- 


cigar, 
An what do you suppose he said? 


should feel honored, sir, to consider it 
rsonal, but it’s official. It’s part of the 
v efficiency scheme of this house. We 
e instructions, sir, to make everybody 
ifortable.’ ”’ 


When Jackson had gone, Skinner called 
“Gibbs, I want to congratulate 
on the way in which you handled our 
gest and Willard 


kson.” 


1 . 
DS In, 


toughest customer, 


Great Scott!’ exclaimed Gibbs, “Was 
Willard Jackson? I thought he was 
in ordinary man!” 
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The incident described above shows 
clearly two of the principles that should 
operate in successfully handling callers 
The method outlined also shows one seri 
ous defect 

Prize Offer 

who 


To the submit the 


best two hundred word discussion of this 


three readers 
incident, we shall send as a prize a copy of 
“Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son,”’ written in shorthand and illustrated 
All papers must be typewritten, double 


space. 
© 
Material for O. A. T. Tests 


Good until May 15, 1918 
Junior 


Make of 


arranging artistically on the page: 


a perfect copy the following. 


\ good letter appeals to the reader in two 
first, in mechanical makeup, and, 
second, in the presentation of the subject mat 
lhe first arrangement, 
punctuation, paragraphing, margins, balance, 
ind suitable stationery This is to 
the all-important “first impression” the 
reader from the letter 

For a successful handling of the 
matter, the writer must have a good command 
of English—a smattering will not answer. The 
phrases must be well chosen, clear, convincing, 
ind adapted to the person to whom the letter 
is written.—Jon KE 


Wavs: its 


ter requires correct 
necessary 
which 
gets 


subject 


Dwyer 


Make a perfect copy of the following let 
ter and a good arrangement: 

Star and Crescent Lumber Company, Mill 
ind Columbine Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 
Gentlemen: We appreciate your valued criti 
cism of recent date, and hasten to offer our 
apologies. No one realizes more than we the 
annoyance resulting to concerns like 
through failure to bill out merchandise in 
duplicate when requested. In spite of the task 
being easy of accomplishment, it has long since 
proved exceedingly difficult. If it hadn't, we 
certainly would have mastered it years ago, 
being every bit as anxious to comply as patrons 
are to have us, and so we feel sure you will 
give us credit for having tried very hard. We 
have utilized every automatic arrangement and 
printed list of special requests, every rigid 
rule and the most careful supervision; these 
combined have not entirely y ie of the 
trouble, for they depend, after all, on the 
human memory. Your sharp reminder only 
increases our determination to overcome the 
defect; we are very serious about it and thank 
you for this fresh incentive We predict it 


yours 
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before innoved 


Very truly yours, 


will be a time 


in this 


long 
again 


you ire 


wat 
Senior 

Make i 
copy of the following: 

Mr. Francis W. Gilbert, 26 School Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts Dear Mr. Gilbert: 
Replying to your letter of October IM, with 
regard to your sales orders No. 7043 and No 
7044, present indications are that November 
shipments will be approximately seventy-five 
days late and December shipments sixty days 
late, i. e€ the 1-35s. Inasmuch as these are 
scheduled for February 17, I believe that if we 
had the irregular specifications in our hands by 
January 1, it would give sufficient time to 
bring them through. Conditions still very 
uncertain and for that reason we are only giv 
ing approximate dates. Of course number 
of open bodies of each type will be reserved 
for irregular specifications until we are pretty 


perfect, artistically arranged 


us 
are 
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well sold out Past experience has taught 
that it is always well to have the irregula: 
specifications in the factory’s hands as earl 
is possible, and for that reason we believe that 
January 1 will give us plenty of time, as 
is very doubtful whether we will ship withi 
thirty days of schedule date during the mont) 
of January Yours very truly, 


Prepare an invoice head and bill the fol 


lowing: 


Sold to Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chicago, 
lll., Feb. 20: 1 No. 29 Oak Section, N. I 
$8.25; 1 No. 404 Vertical Oak Tray, W. L., 
7.75: 1,000 C2253 Ledger Cards, $2.10: 1 No 
60 Section, no lock, $16.75: 1 No. 6 Base, $6.50; 
1 2-Dr. Com'l Report Cabinet, N. L., $9.50; 4 
No. 77 Transfer Cases, $8.00; 2 No. 774 Metal 
Followers, 30.50; 1,000 Indicators—400 Blue, 
200 Brass, 200 Copper, 200 Nickel—$2.25; 
No. 39 N. L. Rodless Oak Sec., 38.25; 

2253 Form C Ledger Cards N. P., 


= 


o 


List of New O. 


A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


ARIZONA 
Ivan L. Reuter 
COLORAT") 
Yetter 
INDIANA 
Ralph CC, Bortner 
ILLINOIS 
Blanche Kol! 
Helen MecCollun 
KANSAS 
Sister Miriam 
Ruth Potts 
MICHIGAN 


lean Scott 


MINNESOTA 
Bendzick 
Rernard M. Gehrig 
Anna A. Guettler 
William Guettle: 
Marie Mahaffy 
Remigius P \ 
Mohrbacher 
Rower P. Mohrbacher 
\lice M. O'Connell 
Mary A. Ronayne 
\Ibert G. Schepers 
Miyrth 


esther Norma 
Katie 
Mary 

Virginia 
Alice 
Virginia 
Flvin 
Eva 

Margaret 
\nna 
\lleen 


Verran (rail Lura 


MISSOURI 


Concannon 
Faries 
Greening 
Greening 
Hays 
Herrick 

Holtz 
Tluebsch 


Lennon 
Scott 


NEBRASKA 


NEW 


Rose 


HAMPSIIRI 
Alma Chretien 
E. V 


RHODE 
Rebert DB. Suzma 
rill DAKO’ 

Cook 
Rrnder 

WASHINGTON 

Marie 
Ellen 
Agnes 
Dorothy 
Th 


ISLANI 


Sap 
Louise 
John Stofan Alice 
Melvin Sylsbury 
NEW YORK 
ren 
Grady 
M. Grunig 
Murray 
Musgra 
hneider 


Ambross 
Mietireey 
Molohor 

Rainbolt 
itrice E 


Kanales 


M 
Catherine 


Klum! William S« Spore 


Junior Division 


Hliklegarde Moss 
Ilelen Newhous« Ve 
Itelen EF. Pade 
Mary Peiffer 
Leon Schuler 
\nna M. R. Urian 
llazel M. Wagner 
Wampach 
hrist Wennmach: 
Nicholas Wenn 
macher 
Hildegard A. Wermes 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Iuliette Blanchett 
Elizabeth 
Helen Chaissong 
Ilelen Connors 
Sheila 


CALIFORNIA 
klizabeth \ N 
Calder 
Esther Casey 
Martha Del Re 
(iladys EF. Shar 
CANADA 
\da Conlin 
john FEF. Pagar 
Mary MeGurty 
M Hi Walsh 
CONNECTICUT 
Fiera L. MeDonald 
INDIANA 
Huldah Armstrons 
Robert Gaunt 
\gnes Jones 
Frieda MeGinu: 
Edna Palme! 
harles Rhoad 
LeMoine Rish 
ILLINOIS 
Josephine Bouchard Gr 
Violette Bourn \nna 
Helen Cote Helen Purtle La Verne 
Elisabeth Czadek Louise J Ramsbot- Albert G 
Albert Daleide: tom Leo 
Olga Daleiden ra Thivierge 
Hilary J Frantzet MICHIGAN 
Victorine Gaftino ca WF Alesende 
Margaret Halpir: "| R 
Giertrude Hein fOTEHCE surton 
Otto C. Herm: Made lon Dorey 
Harry Kreit (irace F, Laramie 
LeRoy Mertz \lma Lenhardat 
John P. Miller Lottie E. Oakley a 
John P. Mille Rebecca Pinson 


nnle 
Esther 
Ilenrietta 
Sophia J 
i. WwW 
Victor IP 
\da Fart 
Bernard 
Lelia 
\nna \ 


Leo 


fouy A 
Mildred 
Campbell Ludy 
Estelle 
Harold 
Deasy LaVera I 
rheresa Doucette Herbert I 
(sertrude Flynn Ke 
\nna Lord 

Sister Miriam 
rtrude Neary Robert 
O'Connell Mary 


Roger P 


‘ orinne 
herg 
Viola 


loyce 


hiddie 


fl Lura 


\nna 


MINNESOTA 
Arbuckle 


As 


Bly 


M 
Goulet ( 
{st 
William Guettler 
Jodoin 
Johnseo 
Krenik 
Larson 
Larson 


mig it 
Mohrbas 
Mohrbachet 
Nordstror 
O' Rielly 


Sullivan 
} Swat 


Thorpe 
Wannamaker 
William Webb 
Young 
NEBRASKA 
Frank Fowley 


Pabus 


Marguerite I i’ 
Lottie Putnam 

Mary Schilling 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Yvonne Boula 
Desrosiers 


Fournier 


Marie A. Benni 
Helen Heydt 
Frances L. Kem 
Elizabeth Roxberr 
Martha F. Seng 
Ralph G. Stalter 
Helen Wiesendorf: 
Irene A. Zietsch 
RHODE ISLAND 
Marion F. Bagga 
William I. Baker, J 
Sadie Baron 
r Charles Blackma! 
Sarah Brechin 
Lillian Church 
Samuel Fleisig 
\line Janson 
Smit James B. Lee, Jr 
mK Alice E. LeMari« 
r \dowilda Letell: 
lesephine Duffy \ngela Sweeney 
Marv J. Ganley Carrie Vera 
Winifred Grady James J. Walsh 
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My Typewriting Program 


By Ina Thomas, West High School, Des Moines, lowa 


presented hefore the G.S 


A 


know 
methods 





SSUMING 
that 
h earears 


my 


up-to-date 
ot typ 
writing instruc- 
tion, such as drills 
for technique, fin- 
ger exercises, cor 
relation of music, 
ete., I shall 
dwell particularly 
upon the daily 
routine, except as 
it has to do with a 
veneral scope of the work, a sort of bird's 


not 











Ina Titomas 


view, if you like. 
In the first place, there must really be 
program, not only for a day or a week, 
but for the semester and the year. The 
teacher must know the text of the lesson 
naterial that he requires his pupils to 
study and copy. Have it very carefully 


Ve 


napped out by weeks, and post the sched 
le where all the students may use it to 


heck themselves as to progress. Just as 
‘ften as is necessary or possible, call the 
student's attention to record in your 
tile or record book. Sometimes 
forgets that he has not prepared a certain 
teachers are not infallible. 


his 
wn he 
opy, or, since 
in error may appear in your own record. 
Do not leave matters of this sort until the 
time for issuing grades. Give the student 

general idea af the work to be done in 
the year, that of lessons or 

inuscripts, tests if any, ete. Never let 
he student have an opportunity to say 

it he could have done more had he known 
lefinite requirements. Here is a place for 
he development of ambition. Develop- 
nent of ambition, or even the discovering 
f ambition, is a character building process 
hat the typewriting instructor must not 


is, number 


se sight of. 
The old contention that typewriting is 
t a subject equal in mental discipline to 
rthand, Latin, etc., can be met, in part 
least, by this phase of the work. I try 
avail myself of every opportunity to 


KB 


Convention. Chirna Decen ‘ 1917 


clear to the student that the 
is learning in the typewriting 
will remain life 


Concentration, for example, is an accom 


make very 


lessons he 


room with him through 
plishment so necessary in any successful 
undertaking. The ability to keep one’s 
eyes off one’s fingers or work is another 
character building process. The student 
very easily comes to your viewpoint that 
it requires just self-control, or 
exertion of will power, to keep his eyes 
from straying to the keyboard as it does 
to take him past any other similar tempta 


as much 


tion. 

Referring again to my statement 
cerning the necessity of the 
knowing the text: If certain exercises are 
known by the teacher to be more than usu 
ally difficult, allow the student to proceed 
with the following lessons, and in nearly 
every instance he will come back to the 
troublesome lesson at a later time and ac 
complish it with no difficulty whatever. We 
must not forget that we are training human 
mechanisms which are made up so largely 
of those uncontrollable, sometimes unun 
derstandable, things called nerves. 1 
would not have you imply that students 
may be permitted to flit about continually 
from one task to another. This would not 
be teaching another element of character. 
persistency or pertinacity, which 
necessary in these days of fierce competi 


con 


teacher's 


is so 
tion. 

Let enthusiasm be an ever-present feat 
ure of the program. And the keynote of 
enthusiasm on the part of the student may 
always be struck by generous praise and 
encouragement from the teacher. Think 
back in your own experience and recall 
the many times that a student has said to 
you, “I can’t do it—lI shall never accom 
plish that task,” and enthusi 
astically replied, “Oh, yes, you can; I'm 
sure you can.” How many worth while 
things have come about just through such 
encouragement. You can often change the 
student’s whole attitude toward his work, 
and make him believe in himself and in his 
own ability just by your own demonstra 


you have 
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tion of confidence in him. I certainly be 
lieve in strewing roses in the pathway of 
the living. Whenever one of your students 
does something particularly good, no mat- 
ter if it be only some little thing, speak of 
it. If I can lay any claim to having done 
anything worth while in the training of 
typists, I attribute it almost entirely to 
spurring the student on from one accom- 
plishment to another. 


Another feature of my program is fair- 
I believe in the doctrine of a square 
deal. The teacher should not pose as a 
monarch. Let there be frank discussions 
with students about matters in which their 
rights sheuld be considered. I would 
rather have my students say that I am 
honest and fair in all my dealings with 
them than to have them say that I am the 
most brilliant teacher with whom they 
ever studied. 


ness. 


Another feature of my typewriting pro 
gram is participation in any helpful sys- 
tem of awards for accuracy and speed. 
Unquestionably the winning of any award, 
from the lowest to the highest, is a spur 
to greater effort on the part of the student 


who so wins. 


Does the matter of grading bother you? 
It need not. This can be made a part of 
the daily program, and done almost en- 
tirely by the students themselves. In fact, 
it is my sincere belief that the only scien 
tific way to grade is to let the students 
grade themselves. We as have 
too long sat upon our high and mighty 
seats of judgment and doled out grades 
that seemed to us just and fitting. I be- 
lieve, in the present trend of education, 
that that sort of thing will soon be a relic 
of the past. 


teachers 


To illustrate, let me tell you how I 
graded my students in typewriting last 
quarter. You will surely agree with me 
that a student does not deserve a high 
grade simply through the fact of his hav- 
ing turned in a specified number of copies. 
That must enter into grading, but must 
never make the whole of the grade. At 
least equal stress must be laid upon the 
student’s ability to do a certain amount 
and quality of work in a given time, and 
at the same time that all other students 
are doing the assigned task. As the class 
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of which I speak are pursuing an inten 
sive course, doing two years’ work in one 
the standard for them at the end of the 
first quarter was the same as that of a 
regular class at the end of a semester. 

In our course we have no definitely de 
fined standard to be attained at this point 
in the work, but we expect that the student 
shall be able to do copy from the para 
graph, accurately, but with no particular 
attention to speed. Accuracy is the main 
point to be attained. I had been giving 
my class copy drills of five minutes’ dura 
tion. In such material you see that the 
student does not have to think of the right 
hand marginal arrangement. This is the 
first simple step in copying. 

For five consecutive days I called in all 
papers after they had checked them, r 
checked them myself, and recorded their 
results. These were returned each day and 
during a following period of supervised 
study, I instructed them 
their day's work in graph form. 
graph paper was used, as is shown in thes« 


record 
Regular 


how to 


duplicates. Three points were considered 

the gross number of words, the net, and th: 
errors. words are deducted for 
each error, five sections of the graph paper 
were made to represent each error, whilk 


Since five 


in the net and gross checking, one section 
represented one word. Scales and neces 
sary explanations were noted in the mar 
gin, the date was placed at the top of each 
initials at the bottom show 
ing the Eacl 
day's record was shown by filling in the 
tiny squares that located that day’s result 
When the five days’ drills were finished 
each student told hew to find the 
median of his number of errors, his net 
and gross speed. Meantime, from my own 
record. I had estimated the medians 
of error, the net and gross speed for eac! 
day and made a graph similar to the one 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

A general median of two errors, twenty 


column, and the 


source of material used. 


was 


words net and 
was found to be the standard maintained 
by the class for the five days. Then eac! 
pupil was asked to compare his own medi 
ans with the standard set up by the entir 
class. It requires only very simple math 

matics for any student to determine whet! 

er he is above or below the standard. How 


five twenty-seven gross 
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simple my task of grading! I took into see, by a comparison of his own graph 
onsideration, of course, daily progress, with that made by the entire class, that 
ut, as I have previously explained, that his medians were equal to or higher than 
ecord also is open to inspection at any class medians, he could immediately con- 
ime so that each student knew exactly clude that he belonged in the “Excellent” 
vhere he stood. If he knew that his daily group. My own personal opinion did not 
vork was up to schedule and if he could — place him there. He placed himself there 
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The Scotch in America 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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IDEA EXCHANGE 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly 
idea may be of value to thousands of others. 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months extension of their subscription 


or a unique way— ‘ 
Your 


Those whose suggestions are 
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A Shorthand Encyclopedia 


ERE is the plan of an “encyclope- 
H dia’’ which has been found valua- 

ble and has the distinction of 
having been tried out and proved success- 
ful. The plan is to take a two-drawer 
cabinet, such as you may purchase in any 
office supply store, and a good supply of 
index cards, four by six inches. Provide 
these cards with a set of alphabetical tabs, 
ind later with a set of subtabs. Copy the 
items which you wish to preserve on these 
cards and file alphabetically, according to 
subject. Besides being a work which will 
repay you many times for the effort, it will 
be a practical test of compilation and will 
have the advantage of never getting obso- 
lete, for any card which is no longer 
wanted can be taken out of the file. 
tlbert A. Sandusky, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Replacing Worn-out Platens 


Stenographers will sometimes wonder 
vhy their typewriters do not print char- 
wters of uniform color even after having 
put a new ribbon on the machine. This is 
especially true of machines which have 
very hard or old platens, and is caused by 
the striking of the period, dash and other 
sharp characters repeatedly in the same 
spot, thus imparting an uneven writing sur- 
face. Where it is inconvenient to replace 
the worn-out platen with a new one, I 
have found the following expedient to 

very serviceable: Cut a piece of 
wrapping paper of ordinary thickness into 
i strip about twelve inches long and the 
exact width of your platen; roll this care- 
fully into the machine until only the end 
protrudes on the paper rest. Moisten the 
edge of the strip with library paste and 
roll in completely, making sure that there 
ire no wrinkles or creases on your impro 


prove 


vised roller. The results will be surpris- 
ing, and whenever necessary a new writing 
surface can be secured by simply replacing 
the wrapping paper.—/rving B. Simon, 
New York City. 


**Breaking in’’ Fountain Pens 


It is often difficult for shorthand writers 
to find a fountain pen which just suits 
their style of writing and considerable time 
is required to bring it to the desired degree 
of efficiency. To do this quickly, procure 
a smooth grained oilstone, such as is used 
for honing surgical instruments, and write 
your name lightly with the pen once or 
twice on the stone, then test it on a piece 
of paper. If not right, write lightly on the 
stone again, testing between each grinding. 
In two or three trials the nib should write 
in the style of one that has been in use 
for some time and the angle or face worn 
on the point should be exactly right for 
your particular style of writing. —W. W. 
Dunsterville, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


A Filing Suggestion 


It has been my observation that most 
users of the common vertical file put their 
letters in with the right-hand margin up. 
In case there are attachments, especially 
such as postal cards, in a short time the 
file will not keep upright. To overcome 
this difficulty we tried filing our corre- 
spondence with the left-hand margin up 
and found at all times the file was vertical 
and any letter could be located in a very 
short time.—Claude C. Adams, Canton, 


Illinois. 
Tickler System 


In my work as a stenographer and stu- 
dent I am always meeting new words, and 
the problem has been how to keep these 
in mind. I jot down a new word on a 
small pad which I always keep in my vest 
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pocket and when I get to my desk I add 
this new word to a list. When this list 
grows to about fifteen or twenty words I 
look up the definitions and spelling and 
study the words thoroughly. After this 
I put the list up in the tickler file for about 
ten days and at that time I again review 
the list. This I repeat six or seven times 
and by that time the new words are fa 
miliar friends in my vocabulary. I have 
about ten of these lists always revolving 
in my file and the frequent reviews have 
been of great help. I have also applied 
this to new shorthand forms.—-Elmer H. 
Weaver, Los Angeles, California. 


Prolonging the Use of Carbon Paper 


When a sheet of carbon paper becomes 
worn, I brush it lengthwise with my type- 
writer brush. This redistributes the car- 
bon and once more you will have an even 
tone on your carbon paper for further use. 
I have renewed as many as twelve sheets 
of carbon paper in less than five minutes 
by this brushing process.—William J. 


Camphausen, Chicago, Illinois. 


Writing Form Letters 

In my work it is necessary for me to 
get out form letters at various intervals. 
No work goes from our office unread and 
I have found that I can save a great deal 
of time by using each letter as I finish it 
as though it were my original circular and 
copy from it. In doing this I catch any 
chance error in my finished work and at 
the same time am getting out another let- 
ter.—Hazel Warner, Seattle, Washington. 


Addressing Envelopes 


When addressing a number of envelopes 
put the second just under the flap of the 
first envelope about an inch lower than the 
first and the third an inch lower than the 
second. In this way you can put a number 
of envelopes in the machine at once and 
the second is in position to be addressed 
when the first is removed.—IJva B. Mar- 
shall, Brownville Junction, Maine. 


* * * . 


Instead of placing a folded piece of 
paper at the top of letterhead, carbon 
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paper and second sheet when inserting in 
the machine, place an envelope with its 
flap over the papers. The advantages of 
this are, the envelope may be addressed 
while in this position, the papers are in 
serted with even edges, and a copy of th. 
address will be had on the second sheet. 


Gerhart Flaata, Brainerd, Minnesota. 


* * 


Practically all our letters are sent to 
seven or eight persons, which means ad 
dressing a good many envelopes. I had 
rubber stamps made, at a small cost, with 
the names and addresses of the persons in 
question and I now stamp the addresses 
on the envelopes instead of writing them 
on the typewriter—a method I find to be 
easy and expeditious.—Owen S. Scofield, 
Cokedale, Colorado. 


A Time-Saver 

Each month in making out the bills on 
the machine I strike a few spaces after 
the name and then write in the number of 
the ledger folio from which the account is 
taken. I find this a great convenience in 
referring to the ledger from the bills, as it 
obviates the necessity of looking up the 
account in the index, and my employer, 
who frequently has occasion to refer to the 
ledger from the carbon copies, has been 
pleased to commend the plan.—Frances 
M. Denton, Glens Falls, New York. 


Postage Stamp File 


I took a small memorandum book and 
cut the edges of the pages like the guides 
on a small dictionary. I numbered pages 
from one to ten and marked one page 
special delivery, then I put the stamps 
between the pages in their respective 
places. In this way a certain stamp is 
always easily obtainable, and this results 
in a saving of time and effort.—Alfred / 
Clark, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


This Plan Reduces Errors 


In the operating room of a large tel 
graph company the slogan “Accuracy 
First’ is before each operator's eyes at 
all times. The constant repetition of the 
idea has gone a long way toward elimi 
nating mistakes.—System 
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The War Aims of the United States—V 


The Purposes of America 
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The War Aims of the United States—VI 
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The War Aims of the United States—VII 
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The War Aims of the United States—VIII 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 








To become successful and make your life worth while it is not necessary 
to have extraordinary ability to begin with. It is only necessary to use 
fully, positively and constructively what ability you already possess. 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducied by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Sireet, Chicago, Jil. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 
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If you have learned of os 








Easy Reporting Assignments 


AMILIARITY and repetition form 
*) the basis of what we call easy re- 

porting assignments or easy tasks 
of any kind. We say short questions and 
short answers are easy to write. The rea- 
son is that short questions and short an- 
swers usually contain the simplest words 
in the language, words that we have been 
xccustomed to using since our childhood. 
There is, therefore, no mental exertion 
necessary so. far as understanding what is 
being said is concerned. Take it in a spe- 
cific sense, some very difficult performance 
may become easy because of frequent repe- 


tition. The words themselves may be con- 


sidered difficult in the ordinary sense, but 
repetition brings familiarity and the writ- 
ing of them even rapidly is what we con- 
sider an easy task. 


The general discussion of this subject is 
only important because of its application 
to reporting. A great portion of the time 
the reporter is writing simple and easy 
matter. By writing such matter over and 
over again he can write it at a high rate 
of speed, write it accurately and readily 
ind make his transcription in a similar 
It is one of the reasons why 
court matter can be written at a higher 
rate of speed than sermons, speeches, or 
editorials. The principle of repetition, so 
far as the expert reporter is concerned, 
does not apply so fully in volume to any 
form of speech as it does to testimony. If 
the reporter is the master of the simple 
words in every writing sense, he has gone 
far toward preparing himself for expert 
work. Having this general ability to write 
the common words, if new, difficult, or 
technical word forms are encountered, he 
will have more time to devote to those 


manner. 


words because of his skill in writing the 
simple words. . 

An illustration of the repetition of ques- 
tions was given in the chancery case that 
has been running in this department for 
the last few months. Every time a docu- 
ment is introduced into evidence the same, 
or similar questions are asked. Every time 
a witness is called to testify to certain facts 
or theories or to give certain opinions, the 
same or similar questions are asked of him 
that are asked of any other witness under 
like circumstances. 

Referring for a moment to congressional, 
legislative, or general reporting, the word- 
ing of motions made in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, is similar to the wording of like mo- 
tions made in Washington, or motions of 
the same kind made in conventions or 
stockholders’ meetings. The reporter who 
is actively engaged in these phases of re- 
porting considers the taking of motions and 
the ordinary remarks.incident to the oppo- 
sition and support of those motions, the 
repetition of familiar matter. Such a re- 
porter acquires great skill in the recording 
of this language and does it with ease and 
refinement of execution. 

Every phase of court procedure has its 
peculiar vocabulary. The names of the 
parties may change but the points in the 
proof that are necessary to the mainte- 
nance or defense of a cause of action do 
not change with a particular procedure ex- 
cept as the laws governing the procedure 
may be altered or amended from time to 
time. Thus, if a reporter specializes in 
reporting criminal cases, the procedure 
being similar in all cases of a particular 
class, he soon arrives at the place in his 
experience where that kind of reporting 
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A Street Railway Case— | 


(For key see page 378) 
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The material in this series of shorthand plates was used for the dictation on the 250 
word test in the shorthand contest conducted before the G. S. F. Convention in Chicago 
December, 1917 
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very easy for him. The same may be 
said of reporters specializing in chancery 
practice, personal injury cases, and even 
n patent and other technical litigation. 
[he possibility of specialization is greater 
n Chicago, perhaps, than in almost any 
other city, because there are no official re- 
porters there. Where there are official 
reporters, in some courts, and it may be 
in all courts, the judge hears criminal cases 
for a certain length of time, chancery cases 
for a certain length of time, and law cases 
for a certain length of time, so that at 
east periodically the reporter spends his 
time recording matter of a similar nature. 

The reporter's ability is tested when he 
is called upon suddenly and without spe 
cial preparation to pass from one phase of 
reporting work to another and maintain 
the same rate of transcription as the re 
porter who specializes in a particular line 
maintains in transcribing his notes in con 
nection with his specialty. 

The young reporter does not have very 
much trouble in passing from one form of 
proceeding to another. The matter of 
habit enters into the element of flexibility 
to a very great extent. If a reporter has 
specialized in reporting bankruptcy pro 
ceedings for twenty years, having been so 
busily engaged in that work that he never 
had the opportunity to engage in any other 
form of reporting during that period of 
time, his ability to engage in general re 
porting could not be availed of with the 
same readiness nor to the same extent as 
that of the individual who had for the same 
length of time been engaged in general 
reporting, or at least in different phases of 
reporting. 

What is difficult at 
easy at another time. There is a form of 
reporting work known as “daily copy.” 
which in clearer terms means the making 
of daily delivery or quick delivery of the 
In this kind of work several 

employed, short takes are 

and transcripts immediately 
Some particular take of, say, ten 
minutes, may be very easy, the questions 
may be simple, short and given at a low 
rate of speed. Such a take represents one 
of the few instances in the reporter's life 
when reporting work is particularly easy. 
Sometimes the examination of a witness on 


one time may be 


transcript. 
reporters are 
issigned 


made 
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a technical subject represents a very easy 
reporting task. The whole proceeding 
may be very deliberate, the questions and 
answers given may be in a clear tone and 
thus another illustration of an easy report 
ing assignment is given. 

These suggestions are made with the 
idea of clearing up the thought in the 
minds of some people that any stenogra 
pher can do court reporting, because on 
some particular occasion they may have 
attended court and listened to proceedings 
which did not require any particular re 
porting ability to record what was said 
with ease and accuracy. These times in 
the reporter's experience cannot be antici- 
pated, nor relied upon. The reporter must 
always be prepared for the occasion that 
will test his ability and energy and can 
only be thankful when lesser requirements 
are exacted of him. Such assignments do 
afford the opportunity to better one’s style, 
to give more attention to the phrasing and 
grouping of outlines and to get such other 
lessons as he may learn from his work at 
a time when his capacity is not taxed. 


o. 


Vowels Omitted in 
Phrasing 


OME convenient specialized 

phrases are secured by omitting some 

slightly accented vowel in common 
words. This is a splendid phrasing as well 
as word-building principle and may be 
logically extended to advantage. Note 
these phrases as illustrations: 


very 


| imagine 


We imagine 
I arrested this defendant 


¢ We arrested this defendant 


4 


Other applications of this principle will 
doubtless suggest themselves to the experi- 
enced shorthand writer. We shall be glad 
to receive lists of such phrases from our 


readers. 
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Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Was it the front or rear step? A. The 
front step. 

Q. Right-or left-hand side? A. 
side. 

Q. Were any windows broken? A. I think 
three windows were broken in the front. 

Q. On which side? <A. The right-hand side. 

Q. After the accident where was the horse? 
A. Well, the horse was pushed over against 
the wagon. 

Q. Did you take the names of the witnesses? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember who they 
A. Not very well. 

Q. Can you give any of them? 
could if 1 should see their names. 
could, but I am sure not otherwise. 

Q. Did you make a report of this accident? 
A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. When did you make 
Right after the accident. 

Q. The same day? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about the paper 
I have in my hand? A. 1 think this paper 
contains the names of the witnesses. 

Q. But just what is this paper? A. It is 
the regular report that we make out for an 
accident. 


Right-hand 


were now? 


A. Well, I 
I think I 


this report? A 


Q. Is that the report you made on the 
day of this accident? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does this report contain the names of the 
witnesses that you took? A. Yes, sir, it does 

Q. After refreshing your recollection from 
this paper can you testify to the names of 
the witnesses that you took? A. Yes, sir, | 
am sure I can. 

Q. Now, you have been working for th. 
last six years on the cars, haven’t you? A 
Yes, sir, about six years. 

@. And in those six years that you hav 
been on the cars have you become used to 
hearing the ringing of the bell on the front 
side of the car? A. Yes, sir, I have. 

Q. Have you also become used to hearing 
the motorman ring the bell sharply? A. He 
rings it sharply only in case of an accident 

@. You say the motorman rings the bell 
sharply only when there is an accident, or 
when an accident is about to occur? A. Yes, 
sir 

q. Have you ever heard a motorman ring 
the bell sharply on the front of the car 
when a passenger or someone else was going to 
cross the street? A. No, sir, I never did 

Q. You never did? A. No, sir, I 
did. 


never 


oOo 


Notable School Magazines 


HERE have come to our desk this 
month many splendidly arranged 


school magazines. 
“The Aurora Borealis” and the “Little 
Borealis”* published by the commercial 
department of the Hearding High School, 
Aurora, Minnesota, are shining examples 
of the work done by wide-awake students. 
These magazines, which are produced 
entirely by the use of the mimeograph, 
bristle with good things. The cover 
of the “Aurora Borealis” is done in 
water colors and shows a khaki-clad lad 
bidding his mother farewell. In its editor- 
ial is a plea that each student should shoul- 
der part of the responsibility of contribut- 
ing to the winning of the world’s war, and 
an article following, “Everyday Patriot- 
ism,” tells many of the ways students may 
help in this war winning—foremost among 
them is to remain in school and do the 
school duties just a little better as their 
“big bit” of war work. Christmas boxes 
were sent from this school to their boys 
who are with the colors, and in each box 
was packed a little story booklet typed 
by the students—a beautiful labor of love. 


and well-edited 


The girls of the high school are to sew 
the service flag which will fly from the big 
flag pole—Betsy every one of 
them. 


Rosses, 


“Green and Gold” comes to us beauti 
fully mineographed from the Monterey 
Union High School, California. The Feb- 
ruary issue was prepared by the com- 
mercial department to show “what good 
thing can be done with the school equip- 
ment.” The green and gold color scheme 
is well carried out by the use of a deep 
gold tinted paper, green ribbon being used 
as a binder. The editorial page is real 
thrift-stamp propaganda copy. 

“The Astoria Business College Bulletin 
is done in convenient size and is full of 
lively quips and sound business maxims 
The slogan of Astoria, Washington, is 
“Astoria the Next Big City,” and the As 
toria Business College adds to it, as its 
slogan, “We will equip you.” 

We are heartily in accord with the ides 
of using the school facilities for producing 
publications of this high type, and shall be 
glad to receive specimen copies. 
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Three Blocks 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


Collier's Weekly 
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Books 


When one by one a loving student has gath- 
ered from all departments of human learning a 
multitude of books, they are not alabaster 
vases filled® with the sweetest perfume of the 
human soul, they are living creatures; they are 
companions; they have received the homage of 
our best authors. We have hung our hearts 
upon them and as they sprang from the noblest 
parts of their authors, they are clothed with the 
noblest associations of our own lives. (78)- 
Henry Ward Beecher 


oO 
The War Aims of the United States 


Gentlemen of the Congress: Once more, as 
repeatedly before, the spokesmen of the Central 
Empires have indicated their desire to discuss 
the objects of the* war and the possible basis 
of a general peace. Parleys have been in pro- 
gress at Brest-Litovsk between Russian rep- 
resentatives and representatives of the Central® 
Powers, to which the attention of all the belli- 
gerents has been invited for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it may be possible to ex- 
tend these” parleys into a general conference 
with regard to terms of peace and settlement 

The Russian representatives presented not 
only a perfectly definite statement of the” 
principles upon which they would be willing to 
conclude peace, but also an equally definite 
program of the concrete application of those 
principles. The representatives™ of the Central 
Powers on their part presented an outline of 
settlement» which, if much less definite, seemed 
susceptible of liberal interpretation until their 
specific” program of practical terms was added. 
That program proposed no concessions at all, 
either to the sovereignty of Russia or to the 
preferences of the’® populations with whose for- 
tunes it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the 
Central Empires were to keep every foot of 
territory their armed forces*® had occupied— 
every province, every city, every point of 
vantage—as a permanent addition to their 
territories and their power. 

It is a reasonable conjecture™ that the gen 
eral principles of settlement which they at 
first suggested originated with the more liberal 
statesmen of Germany and Austria, the men 
who have™ begun to feel the force of their 
own people’s thought and purpose, while the 
concrete terms of actual settlement came from 
the military leaders who™ have no thought 
but to keep what they have got. The negotia- 
tions have been broken off. The Russian rep- 
resentatives were sincere and in earnest. They”” 
cannot entertain such proposals of conquest 
and domination. 

The whole incident is 
It is also full of perplexity. 
the Russian™ representatives dealing? 


full of significance 
With whom are 
For 


whom are the representatives of the Centra 
Empires speaking? Are they speaking for 
the majorities of their respective Parliaments 
or for the minority parties, that military and 
imperialist minority which has so far domin 
ated their whole policy and controlled the af 
fairs of Turkey and of the Balkan™ States, 
which have felt obliged to become their asso 
ciates in this war? 

The Russian representatives have insisted, 
very justly, very wisely, and in the true® 
spirit of modern democracy, that the confer 
ences they have been holding with the Teutoni 
and Turkish statesmen should be held within 
open not closed doors,” and all the world has 
been audience as was desired. To whom hav 
we been listening then? To those who speak th 
spirit and intention™ of the resolutions of the 
German Reichstag of the ninth of July last, 
the spirit and intention of the Liberal leaders 
and parties of Germany,” or to those who 
resist and defy that spirit and intention and 
insist upon conquest and subjugation? Or ar 
we listening in bact to both,” unreconciled and 
in open and hopeless contention? These are 
very serious and pregnant questions. Upon the 
answer to them depends the peace of the 
world.” 

But whatever the results of the parleys at 
Brest-Litovsk, whatever the confusions of 
counsel and of purpose in the utterances of the 
spokesmen of* the Central Empires, they have 
again attempted to acquaint the world with 
their objects in the war and have again chal 
lenged their adversaries to say** what their 
objects are and what sort of settlement they 
would deem just and satisfactory. There is no 
good reason why that challenge should not® 
be responded to and responded to with the ut 
most candor. We did not wait for it. Not 
once, but again and again, we have laid™ our 
whole thought and purpose before the world, 
not in general terms oo but each time with 
sufficient definition to make it clear what sort™ 
of definite terms of settlement must neces 
sarily spring out of them. Within the last week 
Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable 
candor and in*® admirable spirit for the Gov 
ernment and people of Great Britain 


Condemns Foe’s Lack of Frankness 


There is no confusion of counsel among th 


adversaries of the Central Powers, no wm 
certainty™ of principle, no vagueness of detail 
The only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of 
fearless frankness, the only failure to make 
definite statement of™ the objects of the war, 
lies with Germany and her allies. The issues 
of life and death hang upon these definitions 
No statesman who has™ the least conception 
of his responsibility ought for the moment we 
permit himself to continue this tragical ane 
ippalling outpouring of blood and treasure 
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ess™ he is sure beyond a peradventure that 
the objects of the vital sacrifice are part and 
ircel of the very life of society, and that” 
the people for whom he speaks think them 
ight and imperative as he does. 
here is, moreover, a voice calling for these 
efinitions of principle, dnd of purpose which 
it seems to me, more thrilling and more com- 
elling than any of the many moving voices 
vith which the troubled air of the world is 
filled. It is the voice of the Russian people 
Chey are prostrate and all but helpless, it 
vould seem, before™® the grim power of Ger 
uny, which has hitherto known no relenting 
nd no pity. Their power apparently is shat 
tered. And yet their soul is not”® subservient 
[hey will not yield either in principle or in 
Their conception of what is right, of 
vhat is humane and honorable for them™ to 
wccept, has been stated with a frankness, a 
urgeness of view, a generosity of spirit and a 
niversal human sympathy which must chal- 
enge the’ admiration of every friend of man- 
kind; and they have refused to compound their 
others that they themselves 


tion 


leals or desert 


he safe 


The Russian People’s Call 


They call’* to us to say what it is that we 
lesire, in what, if anything, our purpose and our 
spirit differ from theirs. And I believe’*” 
that the people of the United States would wish 

e to respond with utter simplicity and frank- 
ess. Whether their present leaders believe it 
r not, it is our heartfelt desire and hope 
that some way may be opened whereby we may 
« privileged to assist the people of Russia 
to ™ attain their utmost hope of liberty and 
irdered peace 

It will be our that the 
peace, when they are begun,” 
shall be absolutely open, and that they shall 
nvolve and permit henceforth no secret under- 
standings of any kind. The day of conquest 
ind aggrandizement is™”’ gone by; so is also 
the day of secret convenants entered into in 
the interest of particular governments and 

ly at some unlooked for moment"™ to upset 
the peace of the world. It is this happs fact, 
wow clear to the view of every pu jic man 
vhose thoughts do not" still linger in an age 
and gone, which makes it pos 
ine tor every nation whose purposes are con 
with justice and the" peace of the 
irld to avow now or at any other time the 

it has in view (1193) 


(To be continued) 


° 


wish and purpose 


processes of 


IS de ad 


istent 


My Part in History 


made—now—history 
we have known. 
\nd history is said to be only the biography 
significant men.™ 

If. then, a history of these thundering times 


History is being more 
taggering than any 


if 
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should be written around me, what could be 
found to say? 

Would it be a story of 
humbly ? 

Would it show me as much bigger this year 
than I have been, as present events are greater 
than those of” five summers ago? 

Would the history of my part in this world 
revolution be a page, a paragraph, a sentence 
or a blank? (98) Stencil 


oO 


Horse Sense 


If you work fora man, then work for him 
If he pays wages that supply you your bread 
and butter, work for him, speak” well of him, 
think well of him, stand by him and stand by 
the institution he represents. I think if | 
worked for a man,” I would work for him. |! 
would not work for him a part of his time, 
but all of his time. I would give an™ undivided 
service or none. If put to a pinch, an ounce of 
loyalty is worth a pound of cleverness. If you 
must vilify, condemn and™ eternally disparage, 
why, resign your position and when you are 
outside talk to your heart’s content. But, | 
pray you, so long as you are’ a part of an 
institution do not condemn it. Not that you 
will injure the institution—not that—but when 
you disparage the concern of which you are 
a part you disparage yourself. (158)—Elbert 
Hubhard 


duty done, however 


Man Is a Motor 


Man is a motor. 

Constructed in the infinite laboratory, he is 
i perfect machine. 

Will is his fuel. He develops power in pro 
portion to the® number of his efficiency-cylind- 
ers that fire correctly. Go over your system, 
Mr. Motor, and see if any of your horse power 
is going to” waste, or if there are any back 
kicks that are counteracting your efforts and 
hammering your mechanism out of order. 

How many of your cylinders” are hitting? 
Your cylinder of Purpose—how about it? Is 
it driving on a full charge and good compres 
sion? If it is idling, polish up™ the plug and 
grind the valves. You need every atom of your 
purpose power. 

And your Persistency cylinder? It fires next 
and must explode its’ charge regularly or 
you'll stall on every hill. Every impulse you 
lose here tells vitally on your momentum. Ex- 
amine your rings of resolution to insure” 
against the slightest leak. You'll never reach 
your destination with this cylinder missing or 
back-firing. 

Your cylinder of Patience you must use as 
a’ brake. It is also your “trouble finder” for 
anything that goes wrong with your machine. 
Hitting regularly it prolongs the life and effi 
ciency of your™ machine by preventing hasty 
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abuse 
hoil. 

Your Enthusiasm cylinder is your accelerator 
It is necessary to your™ successful running, 
but it results in excess speed and accidents if 
carelessly used or allowed to overheat. Keep 
it hitting regularly, but keep your eye™ on your 
speedometer. 

You'll knock all over if your Confidence 
cylinder gets to missing. Keep it free from 
the carbon of discouragement.’ Guard against 
it?® developing a trouble called egotism. 

Keep your Cheerfulness cylinder cracking on 
open exhaust. This is one motor noise that in- 
dicates smooth running and that everyone’ 
likes to hear. Absence of this noise causes your 
differential to growl, your transmission to chat- 
ter and your brakes to squeak. 

Your Kindness cylinder working™ well in- 
dicates plenty of oil and all bearings in ex- 
cellent condition. 

From your Faith cylinder you get your in- 
spiration. As long as it hits regularly your 
hand will be firm and steady on the wheel. If 
it begins missing, be assured your fuel supply is 
getting low and you're drifting’™ into the sec- 
ond-hand class. 

If your Honesty cylinder should miss, while 
no one may call this defect to your notice in its 
early stages,“ everyone will be afraid to ride 
with you. If the trouble becomes chronic, it 
results in legal complications. 

Your cylinder of Sobriety is a strainer“ on 
your fuel line to prevent impurities reaching 
your heart-carburetor and killing your power. 
Allow this cylinder to miss, even for a short 
time,“ and your bearings will burn out, your 
heart-carburetor will back-fire, your brain-mag- 
neto lose its generating efficiency, your steering 
gear become defective and you'll ditch your- 
self, to be pulled out and towed to the junk 
heap. 

You have other cylinders that need daily 
attention, that you may deliver®™ your maxi- 
mum efficiency on minimum consumption of fuel 
and wear and tear. Keep them all hitting and 
there’s not a hill on the road to™ success but 
that you'll go up on high. 

Don’t neglect your reverse gear. Never a 
motor that blazed a trail but gets off on a™ 
wrong road occasionally; and one that can’t 
back up gracefully exposes defective mechan- 
ism. 

And lastly, learn the wisdom of using your 
muffler; we'll all know you're a_ high-class 
ear if you go slipping silently by. (586) 
Forbes Magazine 


Allow it to miss and your radiator will 


° 


Swordless Soldiers 


Though some ancient weapons are being re- 
vived, the sword has passed perhaps forever 
Long the symbol of war and the badge of the 
officer, it® has now been banished from the 
American army. It is no longer an effective 
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weapon either for attack or defense and it 
serves as a” distinguishing mark of the officer, 
thus ea him the prey of the enemy sharp- 
shooter. Vith far too few trained officers 
America cannot afford to waste” them and it 
is wise to adopt the present practice of the 
armies of her allies: 

The modern line officer of infantry in an at- 
tack” carries a watch in one hand and an 
automatic pistol in the other. With a watch 
he times the progress of his troops, holding 
them™ to a slow walk so that they may not 
advance more rapidly than their artillery bar- 
rage lifts ahead of them. Modern attacks are 
run with’ a timetable so that the artillery may 
know just where their own men are at each 
moment and not drop shells on them. (173)- 


Milestones 


The Charm of Good Listening 


Manners to-day are at low ebb all round, 
but in no single respect are they so painfully 
ill-bred as in what would seem to™ be a gen- 
eral incapacity for listening. This is particu- 
larly true of smart, or would-be smart, society 
people. One of these will ask the other® with 
every appearance of eager interest to tell him 
something, but almost before the person asked 
has begun to answer the question he will notice" 
that the other has apparently already forgotten 
having asked it, is looking around vaguely at 
some distant point of the compass, and seems 
equally to™ have forgotten the person in front 
of him. There was no necessity to feign an 
interest he did not feel in the first instance; 
and the person addressed had probably no 
wish to talk at all, but had only attempted a 
courteous response to a spurious disp ay of 
sympathy. Many™ otherwise quite nice and 
even charming people are so, but their niceness 
goes for little or nothing marred with this de 
fect. One has no pleasure’ in meeting them, 
for there is no social give and take in them 
You feel that you are merely a receptacle for 
their breathless self-congratulations. 

I am not, of course, referring to great talkers. 
As a matter of fact, great talkers, being artists, 
understand the value of pause, and are™ able 
to assume the virtue, though they have it not, 
of inviting you to take your share in the con- 
versation and of listening to you™ with skilled 
and sympathetic attention. And as for brilliant 
monologists, one sits down in front of them, 
knowing what to expect, as one sits down 
to hear a violin solo and not dreaming of in- 
terrupting them. Listening to such is an & 
thetic opportunity of which we are only toe 
glad’ to avail ourselves. 

The basis of good breeding is a certain social! 
unselfishness; and a courteous attentiveness to 
the remarks of another, particularly when we" 
ourselves have invited them, is one of the most 
important distinctions between ladies and gen 
tlemen and—the ethers. (343)—Richard lt 
Gallienne 
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Creeds of Great Business Men 
William Deering 


William Deering did his greatest work after 
e thought he had retired from business. It is 
the way of life—to aim at one thing™ and hit 

ething else. Columbus did it when he dis- 
overed America; Daguerre went forth to 
ketch the landscape and came home lugging 
photography; Bell was*® working to make the 
leaf hear when he produced the telephone. 
Mr. Deering was a New England woolen 
inufacturer. He was born in Maine and™ 
there he lived and worked “in wool,” as we say 

trade, for near on to fifty years. First, he 
ide woolen goods and then™ better to sell 
them he opened stores in various parts of the 
untry. Later, to form a complete line and 
etter to serve the public and himself, he 
dded cotton fabrics. Then it was that he 
ecided to retire. He figured that he had 
ude money enough. He had yet™ to learn 

t men who can afford to retire seldom do. 
The ceaseless urge that puts us at the top 
generally holds us there. The'* clange of busi 
ess keeps most men in harness to the end 
\fter he thought he had retired, Mr. Deering 
went west to see the sights.” He took up the 
ret started by McCormick and added the fin- 
shing touch, as it were. 

7 ‘all happened in a very simple way. At** 
hicago Mr. Deering met an old friend, Mr. E 
H. Gammon, who was building Marsh harvest- 
rs. C. W. Marsh invented the harvester to relieve 
and strain of following the reaper 
ind binding the sheaves. Again the aim was 
but the Marsh harvester did more than 
the inventor®® had planned for it. It suggested 
the self-binder yammon needed money, so 
Deering accommodated him. When the note 
fell due Deering was persuaded to” invest the 
mount in stock. Later he was asked to help 
ut in the management of the business and be- 
fore he knew it he was™ doing a work which 
was to carry him to leadership in the harvesting 
nachine industry. 

Mr. Deering looked ahead. 
was one of the™ best things he did. 


the stoop 


good, 


Looking ahead 
In the 
distance he saw the approach of the self-binder. 


At first wire was tried, but it failed. Then 

* James leby with a binding at- 
tachment which oo tie twine. Mr. Deering 
decided to use twine in the three thousand bind- 
ers which he had“ made for the harvest of 
1880. But where was he to get the twine? He 
went from ropemaker to twinemaker. They 
could not see that one day the making of 
binder twine would be a great industry; that 
nore than 150,000 tons would be used to™ tie 
the annual grain crops of the world. 

Let it here be set down that the knowledge 
we gain in one line often helps us** to succeed 
in an entirely different line. Mr. Deering re- 
membered his wool-spinning experience. So 
ifter much work he finally succeeded in pro- 
ducing the first™ hard-fibre binder twine ever 
used. Since that day harvesting has been done 

easily and quickly, and so wheat crops 
wn much hetter™ and larger. 


came” 
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Again Mr. Deering looked ahead. He saw 
that if the machines were to do their best work 
the manufacturer of binders must be the 
manufacturer of the twine used in the binders. 
To-day we know that this business man did not 
look ahead in vain. 

No man ever knew the law of competition 
better than Deering—make your goods a little 
better to-day, or your competitor will overtake 
you to-morrow. (597) 


o 


An Indiana Redhead Fires First 
American Shot 


Since the time when Pompey the Great in 
scribed his name in Roman history as the lead- 
ing warrior of his time until Julius Ceasar put 
an™ end to his career as the leading Roman 
general, ruddy locked soldiers have been in the 
habit of doing big and important things. An 
cient and® modern history is replete with names 
of redhead warriors. 


Therefore it was only natural that a redhead 
was the man who fired the first shot” heard 
round the world. No, it was not at the Battle 
of Lexington that the shot which established 
an epoch in American history was fired,” it 
was in eastern France where the American 
troops are facing the German trenches waiting 
for the Boches “to come over the top.” 

There are™ many Americans in that sector 
There were blonds and brunettes—all waiting 
for the honor of firing the first shot; but the 
honor never came’™ to them. No, not to them, 
but to a redhead. They might have expected as 
much. 

It is too bad that the censor decreed that'” 
the name of the place where the fortunate red- 
head fired the dest shot could not be made 
public. It will all come out after the™ war, 
however, and here’s hoping that the war will 
end soon so the redhead’s name and the locality 
in eastern France where he achieved the™ 
honor can be made public. If he is lucky, as 
most redheads are, he will escape the bullets 
of the Huns and live to enjoy™ his honors. 

Fortunately the censor was kind enough to 
permit some of the facts to come through. The 
facts are that the crew of the gun which fired 
the first shot (the redhead was in the crew) had 
been forced to haul their own gun*™ into posi- 
tion at night. And it was a long, tiresome pull 
They could have had horses if they had been 
patient, but they wished to™ have the honor of 
being the crew to fire the first shot. 

By early morning they had the gun in posi- 
tion. They were prepared, and™ when their 
lieutenant gave the world to “fire” every man 
did what was expected of him. The shell from 
the gun, the first shot fired**® by the American 
troops in France for world democracy, sped 
on its way toward the German trenches. There 
is a reason to believe it scored a® hit. 

When the lieutenant who had directed the 
first shot slid down the muddy hill to a dugout 
he met another lieutenant, one who had™ di 
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rected the first eighteen shots of the war from 
an observation point. They went back to the 
gun which had sent the first American shot 
and found the muddy gunners hard at work 
cleaning the piece. Alongside the gun stood a 
redhead, a sergeant. He was the man who had‘ 
fired the first shot. He was of good old Indiana 
stock, a Hoosier, and the honor had not swelled 
his red head. He was as busy as the other 
gunners gettings things in readiness for further 
activity. 

“Sergeant, where 
one of the lieutenants. 

“I'm from South™ Bend, 
plied the red-haired sergeant, in a 
husky by exposure to dampness 

“Are you Irish?” asked the lieutenant 

“No, I’'m® from Indiana, sir,” came 
laconic reply. 

“You fired the first shot?” persisted the lieu 
tenant. 

“Yes, I did,” rejoiced the sergeant with ruddy 
locks. 

“Were’” you when 
off?” asked the lieutenant. 

“No, not nervous, but I 
thought the order to fire would never™ be given 
I was so anxious to let her go that my knees 
knocked together. It seemed an age before the 


are you from?” inquired 


sir,” re 


m ide 


Indiana, 
voice 


the 


nervous vou touched her 


was impatient. I 
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word came,” exclaimed the™ sergeant enthus 
iastically. 

“Well, sergeant, the honors belong to you: 
you fired the first shot and the folks back home 
will all hear about it,” complimented™ the lieu 


Vex York 


oO 


Be a Master of Detail 
the oak 


tenant (652) Nun 


Lhe small is statelv and 
strong 

The spring is hidden in the hillside—the brook 
winds its way through the valley™ incessantly 
the river rushes on to lakes and oceans and 
these carry the commerce of the world. 

All big accomplishments have as their founda 


careful doing of little things called 


Is 


acorn 


tions the” 
detail. 

Those who have not the disposition and liking 
to do little things with thoroughness cannot 
safely be trusted™ with larger duties. The 
responsibility of bigger work comes with a 
complete and careful discharge of smaller un- 
dertakings. 

Do the little things well and all things 
will take care of themselves in the natural evo 


lution of progress. (112)—Erchange 


eoO° 


What Patriotism Is 


will be 


(The kheu to this plate 


given next month) 





